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" CT^HJE olden days of travellmg^ note to return 
no morey in which distance could not be 
vanquished tvithout toil " — those are the days 
mounted by Ruskinj who had little better acquaint- 
ance toith them than afforded by his childish 
journeySy when his father^ a prosperous wine- 
merchant, travelled the country in a carriage unth 
a certain degree of style. Regrets are, under such 
circunistanceSy easily to be understood, just as were 
those of the old coach-proprietors, innkeepers, 
coachmen, postboys, and all tcho depended upon 
road-travel for their existence ; but few among 
travellers who lived in the days when the change 
was made from road to rail had feelings of that 
kind, else railways loould ?wt have proved so 
itnmediately successful. It has been left for a 
later era to discover the charm and rosy glamour 
of old road-faring days, a charm not greatly 
insisted upon in the literature of those times, 
which, instead of being rich in praise of the 
road, is fruitful in accounts of the miseries 
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of travel. Pepys^ on the Portsmouth Road in 
1668, fearful of losing his way at nighty as 
had often happened to him before; Thoreshyy in 
1714 and later yearSy on the Great North Road^ 
thanking God that he had reached home safely ; 
Horace Walpole^ on the Brighton Road in 1749, 
fmdi/iig the roads almost i/mpassahlej therefore^ 
and reasonably enough, "a great damper of 
curiosity " ; Arthur Yoimg for years exhausting 
the vocabulary of abuse on roads in general ; 
a^nd Jeffrey in 1831, at Grantham, looking 
dismally fortcard to being snowed up at Alconbury 
Hill — these are a fete i^nstances, among many, 
which go to prove, if proof were necessary, that 
travelling was regarded then as a wholly un- 
mitigated evil. 

But, quite apart from such consider atio9%8, 
there is a charm clinging about the bygone and 
the out-of-date wholly lacking in things con- 
temporary. The Romans tcho con'Structed and 
travelled along their roads could not find in them 
the interest we discover, and the old posting- 
houses and inns frequented by our grandfathers 
must have seemed to them as matter-offact as we 
now think our otcn railway hotels. It is, indeed, 
just BECAUSE the old roads and the wayside 
inns are superseded by the rail and the modet^i 
hotel, and because they are altogether removed 
from the everyday vulgarity of use and coinpeti- 
tion, that they have assumed their romantic aspect. 
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together with that which now surrounds the sl&fo 
and inconvenient coaches and the harmful un- 
necessary highwayman, long since become genuine 
antiques and puppets for the historical novelist 
to play vnth. 

The Holyhead B.oad, in its long course towards 
the Irish Sea, holds mtich of this old romance, 
and not a little of a newer sort. Cities whose 
history goes back to the era of the Saxons who 
first gave this highway the name of " Watling 
Street^^ lie along these many miles; and other 
cities and tovyns there are whose fame and 
fortunes are of entirely modern growth. Some 
have decayed, more have sprung into vigorous 
life, and, in answei^ to the demand that arose, a 
hundred years ago, for improved roads, the old 
highway itself was remodelled, in the days that 
are already become distant. 

£ut better tlian the cities and towns and 
villages along these two hundred and sixty miles 
is the scenery, ranging from the quiet pastoral 
beauties of the Home Counties to the rocks and 
torrents, the mountai'ns and valleys of Noi^th 
Wales. This road and its story are a very 
epitome of our island's scenery and histo7^y. 
History of the larger sort — that tells of the 
setting up and the putting down of Kings and 
Princes — has marched in footprints of blood 
down the road, and left a trail of fire and 
OLshes ; but it may well be thought, with one who 
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h(i8 toritten the history of the English people, 
that the dohigs of such are not all the story : 
that the village church, the mill by the riverside, 
the drotosy old town, " the tolls of the market- 
place, the brasses of its burghers in the church, 
the names of its streets, the Ihigering memory 
of its guilds, th£ mace of its mayor, tell us 
more of the past of England than the spire of 
Sarum or the martyrdom of Canterbury.** 



CHARLES G. HARPER, 
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" Peace hath its victories, no less i-enowiied 
than war ; " and there is nothing more remark- 
able than the engineering triumphs that land 
the Irish Member of Parliament, fresh from the 
Division i/obby at Westminster, at North Wall, 
Dublin, spouting treason, in nine hours and a 
quarter, or bring the Irish i)easant, with the 
reek of the peat-smoke still in his clothes, and 
the inud of his native bogs not yet dried on his 
^JiQots. to Euston in tlie same space of time, 
^^h But a hundred years ago, when the peaceful 
^Hbours of the engineer had not begun to 
annihilate space and time, and the Union of 
Great Uritain and Ireland had only just been 
^^ected, no such ready transit was possible, and 
great-grandfathers reckoned their journeys 
Kween the two capitals in days instead of hours. 
Holyhead Road, kno\ni to our fathers and 
«lvps. was not in existence ; and Liverpool 
nd even I'arkgate, near Chester) was as often 
Vol. I. 1 



2 THE HOLYHEAD ROAD 

the point of embarkation for Ireland as Holyhead. 
The journey from London to Dublin was then of 
uncertain length, determined by such fluctuating 
conditions as the season of the year, the condition 
of the roiuls, and the winds of St. Georsre's 
Channel — sometimes smooth, but more often 
stormv. 

AVhat the road was, and what it became, shall 
be the business of these i)ages to relate. 
« 4i( « « « 

Close upon two hundred years ago, then, when 
Queen Anne Avas just dead, and the Elector of 
Hanover luul ascended the throne of England 
as George I., tlie way to llolyliead was, in great 
measure, an affair of individual taste and fancv. 
Some travellers wont bv wav of Oxford and 
Worcester, otliers l)y AV()l)urii, Northampton, 
Lutterwortli, Staff'ord, Nantwich, and Cliester; 
some kept the routes now known as the Holyhead 
Road as far as Stonol)ri(l<»:(% on tlie other side of 
Coventry, and thence^ by Castle Bromwicli and 
Aldridge Heath ; otliors followcnl it past Shrews- 
l)ury and tiu-ncnl off at Cliirk for Wrexham; 
Avhile others y(it liad tlieir own ])references, and 
reached Ifolylioad goodness knows liow — them- 
selves, perliaps, l(»ast of all. Those were the 
times Avhen, as P(*nnant t(*lls us, the hai-dy 
countrv i^entlemen rodc^ ]iors(»l)ack. Thicklv 
wra[)ped in riding cloaks, and with jackboots 
uj) to tlieir hips, tliey si)lashe(l through mud 
and mire, makinui: lii^ht of occasional falls, and 
so journeyed l)etween London and Holyhead in 
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pcrliaps six days, if they were both active and 
fortunate. Those travellers commonly rode post- 
horses, cliangini>; tliCMr mounts at well-known 
stai^es on the Avay. The system took its origin 
from tlu^ establisliment of postmasters by the 
Post Office in l()Ji5, wlien the charge for an 
able horse was 2ir/. a mile. None but duly 
autliorised persons were then permitted to supply 
horses. In 1G58, according to an advertisement 
in the Morcurlus Politicu^y the mileage had be- 
come* *5r/. As time went on tliis monopoly was 
abolislicHl, and most innkeepers supplied horses 
for those liardy riders Avho des[)ised the new- 
fangled coaclies. The* (»arliest mention of a coach 
on tliis road is found in tlie al)Ove-named pai)er, 
under date of April !)th, 1(557: "For the con- 
venient accommodation of passengers from and 
betwixt London and AVest Cliester, there is 
providcnl scneral stage-coaches, Avliich go from 
the (J(M)rge Inn, witliout Aldersgate, upon every 
Monchiy, AVednesday, and Friday — to Covcmtry in 
two days, for twenty-five sliillings ; to Stone in 
three* days, for thirty shillings ; and to Chester 
in four days, for tliirty-five shillings; and from 
thence* do return upon tlie same days, which is 
perfornuHl with nuicli ease* to the passengers, 
havinii: fresh hcn'ses once a dav." 

Tt mav slirewdlv be surmised that, a^s the 
Ch(*st(*r coacli of 17'il), mentioned by Pennant, 
did not succeed in performing the journey under 
six days, tlie coach of 1G57 did not find it pos- 
sil>l(» to do it in four ; and this suspicion seems 
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warranted by an advertisement in the Mer- 
curius Politicus of March 2ith, 1659, probably 
emanating from the same persons : — 

"These are to give notice, that from the 
George Inn, without AUlersgate, goes every 
Monday and Thursday a coach and four able 
horses, to carry passengers to Chester in five 
days, likewise to Coventry, Cosell (Coleshill), 
Cank, Litchfield, Stone, or to Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Shrewsl)ury, Newport, Whit- 
church, and Holywell, at reasonable rates, by us, 
who have performed it two years. 

"William Dunstan. 
'' Henry Earle. 
"William Fowler/' 

It will be observed that an alternative route, 
through Birmingham, is announced, probably to 
suit the wishes of thosc^ wlio might chanced to 
book seats. The travelling was by no nie^ins 
comfortable, and in 1008 a young gentleman is 
found writing to liis father : " I got to London 
on Saturday last ; my journey was noe wav 
pleasant, being forced to ride in the boote all 
the way. The company tliat came up with me 
were persons of greate qualitie, as knightes and 
ladyes. This travell liath so(* indisposed mee, 
that I am resolved never to ride up again in 
the coatcli." He prol)ably rode ])ost ever after- 
wards. 

In 1681 a coach was running (or crawling) 
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liftween London and Shrewsbury, by way of 
Newport Pa^nell. Sir William Dugdalo, travel- 
ling liy it from Ijondon to Coleshill, says : " The 
first night we sto2>ped at Wolmru, the second at 
Hill Morton, near Rugby, and on the third we 
proceeded to Coleshill." Thence it went along 
the old Chester Road to Aldridge Heath and 
Brownhills, and by the Watliug Street from, 
that point to "Wellington. This Shrewsbury 
stage was robbed on January 30th, 1703, in the 
neighbourhood of Urownhills, by a gang of men 
and women, who, after they had plundered the 
Lpassengers, met three county attorneys, whom 
[Ithey also robbed. One of the attorneys had what 
I described as a " porte mantel." In it, among 
iother thmgs, Mas a pair of shoes, in which the 
[owner had hidden twenty guineas. The thieves 
L threw the shoes away, and when they had 
tdeparted he happily regained thi.s most valuable 
Ijiortion of his luggage. Other wayfarers were 
Knot so fortunate on encountering tliis hybrid 
i'gang of despei-adoes ; for, ten days later, ^vhen 
K'two drovers, fresh from Newcastle Fair, with 
Kbags of money in their iiockets, came jogging 
llong the road, they were set uptjii and robbed, 
was killed and the other dangerously 
Sfounded. Two days after this exploit, growing 
older, the gang attacked the High Sheriff of 
Staffordshire, with his lady and servants, coming 
■om Lichfield Fair, took sixty guineas, and cut 
one of the servants' hands. This was too 
^pudent: the country was scoured, and these 
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murderous ruffians seized. They numbered nine 
in all, and of them tliree were women dressed in 
men's clotlies. 

In 1702 the '^Wolverliampton and Birmingham 
Elying Stage Coach *' was announced, to go once a 
week to London, in three days, and set out on the 
return from the " Rose," in Smithfield, every 
Thursday ; but this enterprise seems to have been 
short-lived. Meanwhile, the Chester stage of 
1(557 and 1659 was still j)ursuing its steady way ; 
proposing to go the journey in five days, but 
taking six. The difference between promise and 
performance is neatly illustrated by Pennant. 
"In March 1739," he says, " I changed my Welsh 
school for one nearer tiie capital, and traA^elled in 
the Chester stage, then no dc^spicable vehicle for 
country gentlemen. Tlie first day, with much 
labour, we got from Chester to Whitchurch, 20 
miles ; the second day to tlu^ ' Welsh Harp ' ; the 
third, to Coventry ; the fourtli, to Northampton ; 
the fifth, to Dunstal)le ; and, as a wondrous eflFort, 
on the last to London, l)efore the commencement of 
night. The strain and labour of six good horses, 
sometimes eight, drew us tlirougli the sloughs of 
Mireden and other plac(^s. We Avere constantly 
out two hours before day, and as late at night; 
and in the depth of winter proportionably later. 
Families which travelh^l in their own carriages 
contracted with Benson & Co., and were dragged 
up in the same nunil)er of days l)y tliree sets of 
" I horses." 

rhe single gentlemen, then a hardy race, 
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equipped in jack-boots and trousers up to their 
middle, rode post through thick and thin, and, 
guarded against the mire, defying the frequent 
stumble and fall, arose and pursued their journey 
Avith alacrity : while in these days their enervated 
posterity sleep away their rapid journeys in easy 
chaises, fitted for the conveyance of the soft 
inhabitants of Svbaris." 

The roads at this time were incredibly bad, no 
matter the route, and indeed these several ways 
had their differences oris^inated and continually 
multiplied by certain lengths of road being 
impassable at one season, and others equally so 
on some other occasion. AVhen they were all 
impassable at one and the same time — a not 
unusual occurrence — the traveller Avas indeed in 
evil case, and the higlxAvayman suffered from great 
depression of trade. The chief fount of informa- 
tion for traA'ellers at that time was Ogilby's 
Britannia^ first printed in 1675 ; a work of which 
much more will presently be said. This was a 
thick folio A^olume containing engraved plates and 
descriptions of every road in England. Every 
considerable inn kept a copy of " Ogilby " in 
those days, for the informati(m of travellers ; 
just as in the modern hotel one finds railway 
time-tables and county directories as a matter 
of course. Ogill)y Avas in great request as a 
Avork of reference ; so greatly indeed, that the 
early road travellers Avho thumbed his pages 
at meal-times and upset their Avine over him, 
or noAV and again stole a particuhirly useful 
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map, have rendered clean and perfect copies 
of early editions not a little difficult to come by. 
He was much too bulky for carrying about, and so 
the careful traveller made notes and extracts for 
use from day to day. Such an excerpt is the 
yellow and tattered sheet before the present writer, 
giving manuscript details of hoAV to reach Coventry. 
But besides copied matter there is a good deal 
else drawn doubtless from first-hand observation. 
Coming for instance, to " flFinchley Comon, att y*" 
galowes keep to y* right hande " is the direction, 
and the whole distance is punctuated with the 
remarks " bad waye," " a slowe," and other signs 
indicating depths of mud and ruggedness of road. 
** Galowes," too, recurs with dreadful frequency, 
probably not because the person who wrote this 
wanted (like the Fat Boy in Fickicick) to " make 
yer flesh creej)," or because he Avas morbidly 
minded, but for the commonplace reason that 
gallows made excellent landmarks, and were as 
common objects of the road then as signposts 
are now. 

Dean Swift is the great classic figure on the 
Holyhead lload at this period ; although, to be 
sure, a very elusive and shadowy one, so far as 
records of his journeys are concerned. He, too, 
like Pennant's hardy single gentlemen, commonly 
rode horseback, and has left traces of his presence 
here and there along the road, generally in witty 
and l)iting epigrams, Avritten Avitli a diamond 
ring on the windows of Avayside inns. There 
could scarce, at this time, be anything more 
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naively amusing than the pleased surprise he 
exhibits in a letter written to Pope in 1726, at 
'' the quick change " he made in seven days 
from London to Dublin " through many nations 
and languages unknown to the civilised world," 
when he had expected the enterprise, " with 
modei-ate fortune," to occupy ten or eleven. " I 
have often reflected," he adds, " in how few 
hours with a swift horse or a strong gale, a man 
may come among a people as unknown to him 
as the antipodes." 



II 

The question, '' How far to Holyhead r " had 
in old days been a difficult one to answer. It 
was not only in the uncertainty and variety of 
routes that the difficulty of accurately measuring 
the number of miles lay, but in the wild and 
conflicting ideas as to what really constituted 
a mile. This uncertaintv lasted until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Avhen the first mile- 
stones since the days of the Ilomans were erected. 
It was, in fact, not before 1750, when, as part 
of their statutorv oblii^ations, the numerous 
Turnpike Trusts began to (*rect their milestones, 
that distances began to be ])iiblicly and correctly 
measured. It had alreadv lonii^ been known 
that the mileages computed by the Post Office, 
in dealing with postmasters and the mails, were 
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very inaccurate throughout the country, and for 
many years previously compilers of road-books 
had been accustomed to print two tables of 
distances ; one the " computed " and Post Office 
mile, and the other the measured mile. 

The first of English makers of road-books, 
John Ogilby, mentioned this discrepancy, so 
early as 1675, when he. published his great work, 
Britannia, Ogilby who had been commissioned 
by Charles II. to survey the roads and measure 
them, did his work thoroughly. He claims 
to have travelled 450,000 miles in compiling 
his book, a folio volume of great typographical 
beauty and exquisitely engraved plans of the 
roads. In making his survey, he used what he 
calls a " wheel dimensurator." Exactly Avhat 
this was is shown in the beautifully etched title- 
page by Hollar, to his first edition, w^here Ogilby 
himself is seen on horseback, directing the course 
of two men ; one w^heeling the instrument, the 
other checking its measurements. It apparently 
was a Avheel fitted with a handle and w^ound 
with a ten-mile length of tape. Trundled along, 
it imwound the tape, the intermediate distances 
beiuff noted down bv the assistant. O^^ilbv verv 
soon discovered that although the Post Office 
gave the mileage to Birmingham and Holyhead 
respectiA^ely as 89 and 208 miles, it Avas then 
reallv 110 and 200 miles. The Post Office mile, 
which h(^ calls the '* vulgar computation," Avas 
ther(»fore jn-actically a third larger than our 
so-called Statute ^lil(*, dating from 1503 and 
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constituted by a statute of the 35th year of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, not so much for the purpose 
of creating a standard of measurement for the 
kingdom, as for defining certain limits. That 
Statute Avas passed by a Legislature dismayed by 
the rapid groAvth of London, and was an enact- 
ment forbidding persons to build Avithin thi-ee 
miles of the capital. When it came to the jKunt 
of defining a mile, it Avas found that no such 
measure had ever been officially fixed, and that 
English, Irish, Scottish, and local miles Avere of 
Aariable lengths. The mile Avas then taken to 
be eight "forty-longs," or furlongs, of forty 
pei:ches each; a perch to consist of 5i yards. 

That this extraordinarA' difference betAAcen 
actual distances and those comi)uted l)y the 
Post Office should haAC arisen on all I'oads is 
inexplicable, and that it should liaAe remained 
after Ogilby's official measurements had proAcd 
the " computed " miles utterly AArong is an 
astonishing proof of the A'itality of error. But 
the real ti-ouble arose AA'ith the appearance of 
milestones along the turnpike roads. They Avere 
the cause of much bitterness and contention 
betAA'een postmasters and the Post Office, and 
betAA'een keepers of posting-houses and traAcUers. 

Those AA'ho did l)usiness for the Post OHico 
claimed extra mileage, and traAcUers i)osting 
to or from Birmins^ham and Hohhead found 
themseh'es charged in the aggregate for 27 or 
62 miles extra, as the case might l)e ; Avliich, 
say at 1«. 3d. a mile for chaise and four horses. 
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was a consideration. Travellers resented this 
difference and pointed out that, if posting 
establishments could ahvavs have afforded to 
do certain stages at certain i)rices, they could 
continue so to do; to which those men of horses 
and carriages replied l)y pointing out that the 
milestones were official and that thev themselves 
paid more carriage duty on the extra mileage ; 
a generally conclusive retort. 



Ill 

The earli(\st coaches made no pretence of 
taking the traveller to Holyhead. Chester was 
the nltima thnle of wheehul conveyance when 
Sir AVilliam Dugdah? and Pennant kept diaries, 
or Avhen Swift wrote. AVe have* already seen 
that the Chester staii^e took six davs, and there- 
fore the horrors of the journey described by 
Swift about the year 1700, were protracted as 
well as acut(*. "Whether or not he ever really 
made the journey l)y coach is uncertain, but if 
so, he certainly for ever after rode horseback. 
But here is his picture of such an experience : — 

KesolvVl to visit a furdistant friend, 

A Porter to the Bull juhI Ciat(* 1 sond, 

And liid the iiiJin, at .all ev* nts, cnpige 

Some place or other in the Clu'ster stage. 

The mail returns — *' 'Tis dune as soon as said ; 

Vonr Honour's sure wln^ii once tlie money's paid. 
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My brother whip, impatient of delay, 

Puts to at three and sweai-s he cannot stav." 

(Four dismiil honi*s before the break of day.) 

RourfM from sound sleep — thrice eall'd — at h-n^th 1 rise. 

Yawning, stretch out my arm, half-clos(»d my ryes ; 

By steps and hmtliorn enter the machine, 

And take mv nhice — how cordially I — lH*tw<HMi 

Two aged matrons of excessive bidk, 

To mend the matter, too. of mean^'r folk ; 

While in like mood, jammM in on t'other side, 

A bullying captain and a fair one ride, 

Foolish as fair; antl in wiiose lap a boy — 

Our plague eternal, but hfr only joy. 

At last, the glorious n\»mber to compifte, 

StejKs in my landlord for that l)odkin s«':it ; 

When soon, by evVy hillcN-k, rut, and stone. 

Into each others fac«» hy turns we'n» thrown. 

This grandam scoMs, thni coughs, the captun sweai*s, 

Tiie fair one screams and lias a thousand f«Mrs ; 

While our plump landlord, trainM in other Ion*, 

.Slumbers at ease, nor yet ashamM to snon? ; 

And Master I)icky, in his mother's laj>, 

Stpialling, at once brings up thiee nn'als of p;ij>. 

Sweet company ! Xi-xt time. T tlo protest, Sir, 

I'd walk t<j Dublin, ere I'd ride to (-hestcr I 

This engine of torture was, liowc^ver, Avell 
patronised. 

The first staj^e-coach to ])Iy betwecMi JiOiulon 
and lEolyhead was the conv(\vaii(M» promotc^d 
chiefly hv that enter])risiiiu: ShnMvshurv inn- 
keeper, llohert Liiwrencc^ It startcMl in 17^0, 
and went throui^h Coventry, Castl(» Hroinwich, 
JJirmiugham, Walsall, WolvcM-hainpton, Shrews- 
bury, Llangollen, Corwen, and Conway, thus 
keeping pretty closely to tin* course tak(Mi by the 
modem Holyhead Hoad. It lay the lirst nij^^ht 
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at Castle Bromwich, the second at Oswestry, and 
the third (if God permitted) at Holyhead. Five 
j^ears later (in the summer of 1785) the first mail- 
coach to Chester and Holvhead was established, 
going by Northampton, Welford, Lutterworth, 
Hinckley, Atherstone, Tam worth, Lichfield, 
Wolseley Bridge, Stafford, Eccleshall, AVoore, 
Nantwich, Tarporley, Chester, and St. Asaph. 
This, the only mail route to Holyhead until 
1808, measured 278 miles 7 furlongs, and was 
the longest of all ways. Other roads for many 
years led by Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Avere used by some of the smartest coaches to 
the end of the coaching age; but the shortest 
route, the great " Parliamentary " road to Holy- 
head, measures 260^ miles. In 1808 the London, 
Birmingham, and Shrewsbury Mail, through 
Oxford, was extended to Holyhead, going by 
Llangollen, Corwen, and Capel Curig. It ran 
thus until 1817, when it was transferred to the 
direct Coventry route. The Holyhead Road had 
then begun to be reformed, and the direct Mail 
took precedence OA^er the old " Holyhead and 
Chester Mail," still going by its old course. 

The " New Holyhead Mail," as it was officially 
named, then started from the " Swan with Two 
Necks," in Lad Lane, CA^ery evening at 7.3(), 
and took 38 hours about the business. In 182(), 
the year when the Menai Bridge was opened, 
the time Avas cut down to 32|- hours, and in 
1880 to 29 hours 17 minutes, the mail arriving 
at Holyhead at 1.17 (m the second morning after it 
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had left London. In 1836 and the last two years 
of its existence, the journey was performed in 26 
hours 55 minutes; the arrival timed for 10.55 p.m. 
Here is the time-hill for that last and hest 
achievement : — 



Miles. 



London 




• 


. dep. 8.0 P.M 


15 South Mimms . 




• 


. arr. 9.40 „ 


25 Redbourne 




• 


. „ 10.44 „ 


45 Little Brickhill. 




• 


„ 12.32 A.M 


52| Stony Stratford. 




• 


. „ 1.26 „ 


60| Towcest^r. 




• 


■ „ 2.12 „ 


72 j Daventry . 




• 


„ 3.L5 „ 


80:J Dunchurch 




• 


■ ,, 411 ,, 


91 1 Coventry . 




• 


. „ 5.18 „ 


100 Stonebridge 






„ 6.8 „ 


109| Birmingham 




• 


farr. 7.8 „ 
• Idep. 7.43 ,. 


\Yi\ Wednesbury 






. aiT. 8.28 „ 


122| Wolverhampton 




• 


„ 9.1 ,, 


\Z1\ Shiffnal . 






„ 10.14 „ 


141 1 Haygate . 




• 


„ 10.59 „ 


1 52 Shrewsbury 


1 4 




farr. 11.59 ,, 
Idep. 12.4 P.M. 


160| Nesscliff . 




• 


arr. 12.53 „ 


170 Oswestry . 




• 


„ 1.46 „ 


182^ Llangollen 




a 


„ 2.58 „ 


192^ Corwen . 




• 


j'arr. 3.55 „ 
Idep. 4.0 ,, 


198^ Tynant . 




• 


arr. 5.1 „ 


205| Cemioge . 




• 


,, 5.o9 ,, 


220 CapelCurig 




• 


7 2 


228 Tyn-y-Maes 




• 


„ 7.46 „ 


234 Bangor 




• 


/arr. 8.20 „ 
Idep. 8.25 „ 


237 Menai Bridge . 




• 


arr. 8.43 „ 


247| Mona Inn 




• 


„ 9.43 „ 


260| HOLTHEAD 




• 


„ 10.55 „ 
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The man who made that achievement possil^le 
was Thomas Telford. Loni? before his aid was 
sought, the question of improving the com- 
munications between the two countries had 
become a burning one. The Irish members, 
meeting no longer on St. Stephen's Green, had 
a grievance in the circumstance of their journeys 
to the Imperial Parliament at "Westminster being 
both tedious and hazardous, and this question of 
road-reform was the first raised by them. The 
Government, in reply, appointed a Commission ; 
Rennie, the foremost engineer of his day, Avas 
called in to advise upon the liarbours of Holyhead 
and Howth, and Telford in 1810 to plan the road 
improvements. 

Exactly what the road was like before it was 
improved under Telford, let the lleport of the 
Commissioners on Holvhead Roads and Harbours 
tell : — " Many parts are extremely dangerous for 
a coach to travel upon. From Llangollen to 
Corwen the road is very narrow, Vni^^^ and steop ; 
has no side fence, cxcei)t about a foot and a half 
of mould or dirt, thrown up to prevent carriages 
falling down three or four hundred feet into the 
river Dee. Stage-coaches have been frequently 
overturned and broken down from the badness 
of the road, and the mails have been overturned. 
Between Maerdv, Pont-v-Glyn, and Dinas Hill, 
there arc a number of dangerous precipices, steep 
hills, mid difficult narrow turnings. At Dinas 
Hill the width of the road is not more than 
twelve feet at the steepest part of the hill, and 
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AWth a deep precipice on one side ; two carriajj^es 
cannot pass Avithout the i^reatest dan«^er. .Vt 
OgAven Pool there is a very dangerous phice, 
where the water runs ov(»r the road ; (»xti*(*nielv 
difficult to pass at flooded times." Arrived at 
Banijor there were the dans^ers of tlie ferrv to 
l>e braved, and, after tliese, 20 miles of the 
perilous old road across .Vi^r^l^^^^yj even now 
to be traced bv those curious in tliese thinij::s. 
AVhat travelliui? to Holvhead and Dublin was 
like in those old times mav b(\st be shown bv 
quoting an old diary of 1787, of an (^xpc^lition 
from Grosvenor Square, jjondon. The; i)arty 
consisted of a coach and four, a i)ost-chais(» and 
pair, and five outriders. They reacluMl llolyln^ad 
in four days (expenses, so far, £77 l.v. 'J^/.), and 
crossed St. Geors^e's Channel at a Further cost 
of £37 2«. Irf. ; and cheap, too, as tim(\s tluMi 
were. 

The first idea of the GoA'ernment towards 
improving the road Avas to indict tW(Mity-o]ie 
townships between Shrewsbury aiul Holyhead. 
It would have been an excellent notion, only for 
the fact that those places wen* quitch unabh* to 
find the penalties actually recoverable at law, 
much less to reconstruct the road. A larii:(M' 
view of the necessities of the case had to b(» 
taken. The nation Avas already ph^lged to the 
construction of two harbours, and to the nation 
now fell the duty of makiui? access to Ilolvhc^ad 
Harbour moderately safe. Th(^ lirst practical 
result was the selection of Telford as engiiuM^r, 
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to survey and report upon the 109 miles l)etween 
Shn*wsburv and Holvhead. Telford had already 
airried out many improA'ements for the Govern- 
ment in the Highlands, and had, years before, 
as Surveyor to the County of Saloj) and Engineer 
of the EUesmere Canal, acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the road through North AVales. 
He mmle a survey in 1811, but it was not until 
1815 that the Government finally adopted his 
r(»port and that of the Commissioners, and the 
I'nMisury found the money for the Avork. It 
was thim decided that improvements should be 
mml(5 along the whole length of road betAveen 
London and llolvheiul, but that the ShreAvsburv 
to Holyhead portion being incomparably the 
worst, it should have the first attention. In the 
course* of five* years this first part of the work 
was e()inj)l<»t(Hl. The general line of the old road 
was folio w(»(I, along the valley of the Dee, and 
tli(ine(3 from Corwen, across the watershed to the 
Val(^ of Coiiwav and to the summit-level at 
Og\v(*n l\)()l ; descending from that point ])y the 
vall(*V of Xant Ffrancon to Bansror and the 
!M(»nai Straits. There a quarter of a mile of 
stormy water still separated the Isle of Anglesey 
from tli(} mainland, and it Avas not until the 
January of 182(5 that it was bridged. From the 
Anglesey side* of the Straits an entirely new 
and direct road was made* across the island to 
Holyhead, saving three niil(\s, and giving a level 
route, insteiul of the i)recipit()us old way. 

In the result, the Holvhead lioad throusrh 
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Jforth Wales may, without liesitation, be pro- 
nounced the finest in the land. Pa^sins: thoiii^h 
it does through the wildest scenery, nowhere is 
the gradient steeper than 1 in 20, Avhile its 
^^idth, from 28 to 8 1 feet, and its splendid surface 
render it safe and convenient. The old road, 
frequently as steep as 1 in (S\, and with its sides 
unprotected from the cliffs and torrents that 
t^i'rified l)vsone ^generations, lias almost Avhollv 
^'anished imder the new ; but in those j)laces 
irhere TeltVml did not merely remodel it, and 
*^lv an entircdy new line, its character may still 
^ seen. 

In 1820 the London to Shrewsbury portion of 
the work was begun, and the greater i)art com- 
pleted l)y 1828. Minor improvements were made 
^^ it from time to time in after years, but it 
do^s not nearly compare with the more thorough 
^^'Ork undertaken throui'h North AVales. Parts 
^^inain rich in very steep hills, and p()W(M*ful 
^^terests situated in the larger towns vetoed tlu* 
butting of new routes through crooked and 
Awkward approaches, and so have l(*ft much to 
be desired. Telford himself died, in his seventv- 
seventh year, in 1831, l)ut the Holyhead Iload 
Commissioners were in existences for y(*ars after- 
wards, and continued to seiul forth Re])orts 
until 1851. For a long period, howciver, before 
that time those documents, contain iuij^ as thev 
do only the sui'veyors' rei)orts as to the condition 
of the road and bridges, have nothing of interest. 
The last paper of importance is the Parliamentary 
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Return of 1839, giving the sum of the expenses 
incurred on the whole length of road, including 
improvement of the road from Bangor to Chester, 
and cost of building the Menai and Conway 
bridges. The total amount was £697,963 Ws, i)(L, 
of that sum £164,489 7«. 9d. w^as granted by 
Parliament towards the work as a national 
undertaking : the remaining £533,474 7s. Od. 
lent by the Treasury, to be repaid by the Com- 
missioners out of the tolls. In 1839, according 
to a return made to Parliament by the OflSce of 
Woods and Forests, £250,880 5«. 9^(7. had been 
thus repaid. That very little of the balance 
found its way back to the Treasury may conti- 
dentlv be asserted. But, however that matter 
stands, certainly the work was done with rigid 
economy and, considering its nature and extent, 
at a very small cost. 

Some part of the cost of the improved road 
fell upon the letter writers of that day. The 
postage of a letter to Ireland was sixteen pence, 
made up of the following items : — 



Jnlnnd postage to Holyhead 
Conway Bridge . 
Menai „ . . . 

Sea postage 



8. 


d. 


1 








1 





1 


C) 


2 


1 


4 



It made no difference that the direct Holy- 
head Mail went nowhere near the Conway 
Bridge : letters for Ireland w^ere still charged 
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that penny, until Penny Postage came in 18U 
and treated all i)laces in the United Kingdom 
alike. 



IV 



Meanwhile, stage-coaching had also betni 
revolutionised. The growth of Birmingham and 
the great commercial industries of the Mid hinds 
had rendered the old methods too slow and 
cumbrous ; and the ancient coaclies, sui)porte(l 
on leather straps, and witli curtained Avijulows, 
starting once, twice or thrice a week, according 
to distance traveUed, performing their slow and 
toilsome jnlgrimages hy (hiyliglit and resting 
at sundown, gave place to tli(» wc^l-appoiuted 
vehicles, hung on steel springs, and witli ghizcnl 
windows, that ran from eitli(*r (nid, (»v(»ry day, 
and continued their jouriuns tliroughout th(» 
night. No longer was it possihk* to drive the 
same wretched animals tlu; wliole leiigtli of the 
Avearv dav, but chani?es at (uerv ten or tw(»lv(» 
miles came into vogue, ajid si)e(Hl couscMiucMitly 
increased. The greatest period of coaching on 
the llolvhe^ul Road dawned in 1S2.*>, wh(Mi the 
London and Birmingham ''Tallv-llo" Ix^i^-an to 
run. This was often callc^d " Mountain's Tally- 
Ho," being horsed out of J^ondoii l)y Mrs. 8ai*ah 
Ann Mountain, of the " SaractJiTs Mead," Sjiow 
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Ilill. It was a dav coach, and one of the first 
to run " doubh*," that is to say, with up and down 
coaches every day. It k*ft London at 7.4«5 a.m. 
and Jiirmint^liam at 7 a.m. Its popularity was 
very soon cliallent^ed hy eager competitors, for in 
the followinijf year tlie " Independent Tally -Ho " 
was put on the road by Home, of the " Golden 
Cross," Charinij Cross, starting an hour and a 
quarter earlier from London, and a quarter of 
an hour (^arlier from Birmingham, with the idea 
of securing the " Tally-Ho's " custom. From 
tliis time, coaches of this popular name multiplied 
until their number was quite bewildering. In 
1830, the " Original Tally-Ho " was started, and 
in 1832, the "Ileal" and the "Patent Tally-Hoes." 
A picture by J. Pollard of the "Tally-Ho" and 
" Ijidependent " nearing London on a summer 
aftcM'iioon, about 3828, shows that if one did 
actually start before; the other, they both reached 
London together. The scene is the " CroTvn," 
lloUowav Road, a house now numbered 622 in 
that tlioroughfare, and rebuilt about 1865, but 
still bearing tlui same name, situated at the 
corner of Landseer lload. 

In 1825 all previous efforts were eclipsed 
by the " AVondcT " coach, between London and 
Shrewsburv, established in that year. It was 
the first to perform much over a hundred miles 
a (hiy, and, starting from the " ]Jull and Mouth," 
St. ^lartin's-le- Grand, at 0.30 a.m., was in 
Shrenvsbury, 15 4 miles distant, at 10.30 the same 
night. It aroused extraordinary competition. A 
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** No Wondet," running three days a week from 
Birmingham lasted a season, and is heard of no 
more ; but a more thoroughgoing rival was the 
" Ximrod," from Shrewsbury, put on the road 
in 1834. How the proprietors of the ''Wonder" 
started the '* Stag," and successfully " nursed " 
the " Nimrod," will be found recorded under 
Shrewsbury. There were at this competitive 
time more coaches on the Holvhead lload than 
on any other. So far as Barnet, there were 
eighteen mails and one hundred and seventy-six 
other coaches, besides road-waggons, post-chaises, 
and other vehicles. Some of them turned off at 
Hockliffe for Manchester and Liverpool, but the 
greater number continued to Birmingham. The 
Lcmdon and Birminj^^ham " Grovhound " was 
started in 1829, and ran light, with an imperial 
on the roof, to prevent luggage being placed tliere. 
Passengers' luggage must be sent to the office in 
time to be forwarded bv the " Econcmiist." So 

ran the notice. Both the '' Grevhound " and the 

t. 

" Economist " were night coaches : tlui latter, 
the luggage-carrier, starting an hour earlier. It 
was at one time proposed to light the ''Greyhound" 
with gas, but when it was found that the gas- 
tank would take up the space in the fore-boot 
wanted for parcels, the* idea was relinciuislKKl. 
The down " Grevhound " was ijiii^eniouslv robbed 
in March 1835 bv a ^nwwz, who set to work very 
cleverly. Two inside i)laces werc^ l)ooked by tlie 
thieves at the "Swan with Two Necks," and th(^ 
two remaining places at the "Angel," Islington. 
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When the coach reached Hockliffe, two of the 
confederates alighted, and the other two left at 
Stonv Stratford. Nothinij^ was discovered until 
Coventry was reached, when the guard, feeling 
about inside, found that one of the parcels gave 
way. On his leaning against it, away it went 
into the boot, which had been cut open, and a 
bank parcel, containing t300 sovereigns and a bill 
of exchange for ±'120 extracted. There is no 
record of the thieves ever having been discovered. 
They disappeared, just as did those who walked 
off with bank-notes to the value of £4002 from 
the Birmingham " Balloon Post Coach," when 
standing in the yard of the " Swan with Two 
Necks," December 12th, 1822. £1000 was offered 
for the discovery of the thieves, and the notes 
were stopped, but the results do not appear. 

Horrified horse - owners, and old-fashioned 
persons with prejudices against invention and 
progress, raise outcries against the pace of motor- 
cars, and have succeeded in reducing the legal 
speed on roads from the original 11 miles an hour 
allowed bv Act of Parliament to the 12 miles 
permitted by an order of the Local Government 
Board; but the pace attained toward the close 
of the coaching era by some of the crack coaches 
was much higher. The rival " Tally-Ho " and 
*' Independent Tally-Ho " coaches, for instance*, 
ran certain stages up to 18f miles an hour, 
and only on one stage did they drop down to 
12 miles. *' Furious driving," indeed, and vouched 
for by the contemporary Coventry Chronicle^ 
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May 8th, 1830, which well heads its report, 
" Extraordinary Travelling " : — 

" Saturday se'night, being May-day, the usual 
competition took place between the London 
Coaches. The " Independent Tally-ho," running 
between Birmingham and London, performed ar 
feat altogether unparalleled in the annals of 
Coaching, having travelled the distance of one- 
hnndred-and-nine miles in seven hours and 
thirty-nine minutes. 

"The following is a correct account of the 

time it took to perform the distance, hoi-sed by 

the various proprietors: — Mr. Home, from London 

to Colney, seven teen -and-quarter miles, in one- 

hour-and-six minutes ; — Mr. Bowman, from. 

Colney to Redbourne (where the jjassengers 

8top|)ud six minutes for breakfast), seven-and- 

ihalf miles, in twenty-six minutes; — Mr. ilon-is, 

tfrom Redbourne to Hocklitfe, twelve-and-quarter 

f miles, in one-hour-and-four minutes ;^Mr. War- 

rdcu, from Hockliife to Shenley, eleven miles, 

■in forty-seven minutes ;— Mr. May, from Shenley 

fto Daventry, twenty-four miles, in one-hour-and- 

Iforty-nine minutes; — Mr. Garner, from Daventry 

Fto Coventry, nineteen-and-quarter miles, in one- 

I hour-and-twelve minutes ;^Mr. Radenhurst, from 

■Coventry to Birmingham, seventeen-and-three 

l;!^iiarter miles, in one-hour-and-fifteen minutes. 

"The 'Original Tally-ho' performed the same 

listance in seven-hours-and-flfty minutes." 

The extraordinary feat of tho " Independent 
illy-ho " recorded above, excelled the per- 
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formancos of that famous coach, the " Quick- 
silver " Exeter mail ; hut that is nothing com- 
pared with the passengers' feat of swallowing 
a breakfast in the six minutes allow^ed for that 
meal at Redhourne. It is probably no great 
hazard to guess that those unhappy passengers 
had no breakfast at all on that historic occasion. 
It is not to be supposed that coaching was 
aji altogether safe method of travelling, especially 
when feats of this kind were indulged in ; but 
it must be acknowledged that comjmratively few 
of the accidents happened when racing. Among 
the disast(*rs that noM' and again occurred, 
besides tliose recorded elsewhere in these pages, 
the followijig specimens, from October 183Jj to 
the close of 1837, are typical : — 

1831, ()ctol)er. — Shrewsburv " Union " over- 
turned at Overley Hill, near Welling- 
ton. Tlic coach was heavily laden 
and one of the hind wheels collapsed. 
One of the outsides, a Mr. Newey, 
of Halesowen, jumped off, but not 
far (Miough, and the coach and luggage 
fc*ll on him, killing him. He died 
the next morning, at the Haygate inn. 
" Nimrod." Coachman thrown off near 

JIaygate, and killed on the spot. 
Liclifield and Wolverhampton coach. A 
jockey, named Calloway, had his leg 
l)r()ken by being thrown off in an 
upset. In August 1835 he was 
awarded £210 damages. 
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1835, September. — " Emerald," London and 
Birmingham coach, upset at 2 a.m. 
near Little Brickhill, owing to axle- 
tree of near fore-wheel breaking. 
The five outsides were pitched into 
a hedge, and not seriously hurt, but 
the coachman, John Webb, was en- 
tangled with the apron, and was 
crushed to death by the coach falling 
on him. His body was found to be 
terribly mangled when carried into 
the " Peacock and Sandhill Tavern." 

183(5. — Sawyer, the beadle of Apothecaries' Hall, 
returning from Birmingham on out- 
side of coach (name not specified) fell 
asleep. A jerk flung him off, and he 
Avas killed. 

1837, August. — "Emerald," London and Bir- 
mino^ham coach. Horses dashed awav 
up Plumb Park Hill, near Stony 
Stmtford, and coacli upset in the 
succeeding valley. Outside passengers 
thrown a distance of twentv feet, and 
two of them killed. 
,, October. — Birmingham and Shrewsbury 
Mail upset on entering AVolverhamp- 
ton, and coach smaslicMl to pieces. 
All passengers sever(?Iy injured. 
,, December. — Holyhead ^lail upset at 
Willenhall, owing to ol)structions in 
the road during alterations. Coach- 
man's skull fractured, and one outside 
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passenger injured. The " Swallow " 
coach had been upset on the same 
spot the day before. 

Besides these instances, there was the sad 
case of Yates, a guard on the ''Wonder," who 
at Christmas time, in one year not particularised, 
was thrown off the coach at Wolverhampton. 
The coach was overloaded with game and 
Christmas hampers, and he occupied a make- 
shift perch over one of the hind wheels. The 
vehicle gave a lurch, and he fell out; his feet 
catching in the straps, he was dragged some 
distance on his head until the hind wheel caught 
him and crushed his thigh. He died the next 
day. 

The very names of the coaches that ran in 
the last years of the road breathe an air of 
competition. The old " Gee-hoes," " Caravans," 
and '' Diligences " ; the " Originals " and their 
like, made way for the '' Prince Regent," 
'' Royal Union," '' Sovereign," and ''John Bull " ; 
and to them succeeded such suggestions of 
speed as the " Celerity," " Antelope," " Grey- 
hound," "Express," "Rocket," and "Swallow." 
Moderate charges were hinted at in the names 
of the " Economist " and the " Liberal " ; and a 
high courage, calculated to daunt opponents, in 
those of the " Triumph," " Retaliator," " De- 
fiance," and "Tartar." The public largely 
benefited in those ultimate years by the compe- 
tition, as also did the turnpike tolls ; but it 



"i!ir he doubted whether many coacli-proprietors 
'ueil made much profit. For one thiu*j, a stage- 
f'oach running every day throughout the year 
''I fhe road as far as Bimiiugliam paid in tolls 
*lone £3 lis. Drf. a day, in addition to the duty 
'^f ft penny a mile paid by all coaches for every 
I *'>ur passengers they were licensed to carry, 
I^Tespective of the places being occupied or not. 




rurnpike gates encouraged Sabbatarian feeling 
charging double on Sundays ; so, on the 
tBsumption that a Birmiui^ham coach ran 305 
iSays in the year, it would have to pay sorae- 
hing like £ltOO in tolls alone, or to Holyhead 
£3400. 

Long before railways seriously tlireatened to 
arive coaches off the road, the steam carriages 
lof the early motor-car period entered into a 
VOL, I. 3 
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fleeting rivalry with horses. Of these, Williarrr 
Clark's steam carriage was the most notable 
It was put upon the road between London an^ 
Birmingham in June 1832, and was a hug- ^ 
three-wheeled conveyance, carrying 50 passei*. - 
gers, 28 inside. Little is known of thi s 
conveyance beyond the claims made for it, whicFr 
included the statements that it could develop 
100 horse-power and that the pace could be 
regulated at pleasure from 1 to 50 miles 
an hour. Another contrivance of this kind was 
Heaton's steam carriage, of 1833, which is 
recorded to have made several journeys between 
Birmingham and Coventry, at a speed of 8 
miles an hour, but soon faded into obscurity; 
probably crushed out of commercial existence by 
the extravagant tolls levied on all these mechani- 
cal inventions by road trustees, highly prejudiced 
against anything of the kind. 



Such wore the conditions of coaching when 
rumours of a projected London and Birmingham 
Railway began to be noised about in 1825, and 
then in 1830. " London and Birmingham " that 
railway was first named, although, if the original 
project be closely followed, it will be seen that 
not London, but Birmingham, took the initiative. 
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I^ndon has ever lagged in the rear. When the 

^riy Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and Chester 

coaches plied between those tow^ns and the 

Metropolis, it was not from London that tliey 

originated, but from the provinces; and, just in 

same way, it was the Birmingham merchants to 

whom the idea of a railway to London occurnnl, 

as not merely a cheaper and more expeditious 

way of travelling to the capital, but an excellent 

means by which goods might be conveyed, and 

I^ndon, as a great market for them, duly 

exploited. The original organising committee 

was eventually joined by a body of London 

hankers and financiers, and a line of country 

surveyed by George and Robert Stephenson in 

face of a most determined opposition offered by 

landowners on the w^ay. Robert Stephenson has 

l^ft an account of his difficulties, and stated that 

"^ Walked the whole distance between Lojidon 

and Birmingham no fewer than twenty times. 

"he long story of the fight in Parliament for 

^lie Bill in 1832, of its first defeat, and of its 

^^entual success in 1833, is not a matter for 

these pages. Only let it l)e noted that the 

opposition of the landed proprietors was bought 

off by the addition of half a million sterlinur to 

the estimates for the purchase of land along the 

route. 

How^ enormous was the road and canal traflic 
at that time may be judged from the statement 
prepared by the projectors of the railway, who 
put the sum paid annually for travelling and 
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conveyance of goods between London a 
Birmingham at £800,000. 

The construction of the railway was beg 
in June, 1834. On July 20th, 1837, the fix-^ 
portion was opened to Boxmoor, a distance cyi 
24i miles, and on October 16th following t^ 
Tring. On April 9th, 1838, the railhead haci 
reached a point just beyond Bletchley, ani 
there it stopped for some months, owing t(^ 
engineering difficulties at B;0ade and Kilsby. 
Meanwhile the works had been pushed on from 
the Birmingham end, and between that town 
and Rugby the line was complete. A temporary 
station, known as " Denbigh Hall," was provided 
near Bletchley, where the railway crossed the 
Holyhead Boad, and between this and Bugby the 
38 miles break in the line was traversed bv a 
service of coaches until the following September, 
when the London and Birmingham Railway was 
opened aloDg its entire length. 

No one was more pleased at this tlian Dr. 
Arnold, the great Headmaster of Bugby School, 
whose attitude was in strong contrast with that 
generally adopted by the classes. " I rejoice to 
see it," he said, *'and to think that feudality 
has gone for ever. It is so great a blessing to 
think that any one evil is really extinct." 

This event, of course, sounded the deatli- 
knell of coaching along the first half of the 
Holyhead Boad, but there were those who 
thought the railway must soon show its inability 
to beat a well-appointed coach, and so they held 
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. a little while longer, encouraged by some of 
more irreconcileable among travellers. The 
Sreyhoiind " and the " Albion " were the last 
\ go, in the early weeks of 1839, basely deserted 
«n by those who had egged their projjrietora 
\ such foredoomed opposition, Edward Sherman, 
great coach proprietor of the " Bull and 
©nth," who had nine coaches on this road, was 
f fanatical opponent of railways, and struggled 
the last against them, losing thereby the 
faportant carrying and van business of the 
ndou and Birmingham, secured by the far- 
ring policy of Chaplin and Home, of the 
Swan with Two Necks," who abandoned 
«hing and threw in their interest with the 
order of things. Sherman eventually saved 
elf by joining his interests with the Great 
Western Baihvay. 

The opening of the London and Birmingham 
a great eifect upon the Irish mails and 
enger tratfic ; for the Grand Junction Rail- 
jay, between Birmingham and Liverpool, had 
ready been in existence since July 1837, and 
continuous route between Ixtndon and 
irerpool was available to Post Oifice and jiublic, 
ving many hours and much expense. Both 
the opportunity, and everything went 
l>y train to the Lancashire port. It seemed as 
though not only the Holyhetul Road but Holy- 
head itself was a thing of the past. 

In IHWi the Loudon and Birmingham and the 
«d Junction Railways amalgamated, under 
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t\u' ri?I^- f,i th^ L#*ind*>n and Xorth-Westem 
\ih\Wi%\. arid the Liverp>»l rciute mi^ht thus 
h;»vfr U-^Ti thought settled for all time ; hut in 
thf* rn^-anwhilr two separate lines had l)een 
ai4thori'^-d — onf: from Crewe to Chester, and 
anoth^T frf>m Chester to Holvhead. Bv the 
corn pW't ion of the secrmd of these lin March 
lSr,0 Jfolvhffad was brought back to its old 
jrfjfKirtanc*', and is once more on the mail route 
h^rtwfrr-n I»ridon and Dublin. Alterations on the 
rri;iin line have lon;^ since left Birmingham on 
i}\U' sid^r, and the *' Wild Irishman '' now s^oes 

from KiJirbv bv wav of Nuneaton and Tarn worth 

• • • 

to Stafford, Crewe, and Chester. 



VI 

Tmk llolvlu'ad and the Great North Boads ai'e 
'\(\i'u\'\('A\\ as far as liarnet, and the first land- 
mark on tlir wfiv is thf " Anifel." Everv one 
knows tfn; '* Anu^fd," Islins;:ton. It is a great 
rl(%'il rnoro than a public-house, and has attained 
Mm* (lit^nity of a t?eoi;raj)hical expression. Any 
teetotaller can afford to know the "Angel," and 
Mm* ;ie,(|uaintanee is no more a stigma than iu\ 
inti/n;iev with the Knii:lish Channel or the North 
I'orrlanrl. I i\(» I'oacls nuu^t at this spot — for 
sevf/itv years or so the mc^etini^ and startin<2: 
point of omnibuses to and fnmi all parts of 
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North London. Nothing strikes the foreigner 

prith greater astonishment than that onr omnibus 

■outes start from or end at some public-house. 

nd that the " ^Vngel," the " Elephant and 

Castle," the " Eyre Arms," and the " Horns," 

hould be household names in different parts of 

oiidon. The intelligent foreigner goes away 

nd writes scathingly u2)on what he considers 

evidence of drunkenness rampant in all 

■iclassos of English society, and does not stop to 

Lenquire the origin of the custom, to be found 

l^ar back in omnibus history, when many public- 

liouses had convenient stables, and omnibus 

Ijiroprietors liad none. 

The " Angel " is not in Islington at all, but 

Bust within the parish of Clerkenwell. How it 

ame to be just inside the Clerkenwell boundary 

V$s told in the legend of a pauper beiug found 

I'dead in what was then called Back Road, now 

l<tiie Liverpool Road, at that time in the great 

Atish of St. Mary, Islington (which by the way, 

the largest and most populous parish in 

REngland. numbering over 350,000 souls), but 

Irjiow, with the "Angel" in that of St. John's, 

Clerkenwell. Islington refused to bury the 

lauper and Clerkenwell performed that duty, 

«rwards claiming the land. 

The modern " Angel," built somewhere about 

1870, before public-houses became Elizabethan, 

Bftcoheoii, or Queen Annean, is frankly a pul)lic- 

Plouse in appearance, like tlie rebuilt " Elejihant 

pA Castle " and others, and carries in its aspect 
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no reminiscence of coaching times. It has been 
left for the proprietors in recent years to gi-ow 
sonie^vhat ashamed of that fact, for, painted on 
tiles, there now appears on the wall of its 
entrance lobby one of those quasi-historical 
l)ictures, that have of late begun to decorate 
the entrance walls of our otherwise unredeemed 
irin palaces. By means of these tile-pictures 
those patrons who are not too far gone in 
intoxication may learn something of local or 
national history and topography. In the case 
of the " Angel," the subject selected is that of 
tlie starting of the Holyhead Mail from the old 
liouse, whose frontage, pictured from old prints, 
bears the inscription, " For Gentlemen and 
Families," and at whose windows the gentlemen 
and families are accordingly observed to be 
sitting, enjoying the scene. It is not conceivable 
that any one should now hope to find pleasure 
in doing tlie like at these modern windows that 
nowadavs licrlit billiard-rooms, and look down 
upon a busy scene of omnibuses and tram-cars ; 
but perliaps even what we rightly consider to 
be a sordid confluence of traffic may come to 
have a retrospective romance of its own in, say, 
the twentv-tirst centurv. Exactlv what the 
''Ansrel" was like in 1S12 mav be seen from 
the accompanying illustration by Pollard, of the 
illuminations on the night of the King's birth- 
day in tliat year. The Holyhead Mail is 
prominent in front of two others drawn up 
before the house. 
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A few paces north stood the at one time 
equally famous " Peacock," and the not alto- 
gether obscure " White Lion " ; coaching inns 
both, but long since rebuilt as mere " publics." 
"All coaches going anywhere north called at 
the ' Peacock,' " says Colonel Birch-Reynardson. 
** As they came up, the old hostler, or a man, 
whoever he was, called out their names as they 
arrived on the scene. Up they come through 
the fog, but our old friend knows them all. 
Now * York Highflier,' now * Leeds Union,' now 
* York Express,' now * Rockingham,' now * Stam- 
ford Regent,' now * Truth and Daylight,' and 
others which I forget, all with their lamps lit, 
and all smoking and steaming, so that you 
could hardly see the horses. Off they go. One 
by one as they get their vacant places filled up, 
the guard on one playing * Off she goes ! ' on 
another, ' Oh, dear, what can the matter be ? ' on 
another, ' When from great Londonderry ' ; on 
another, ' The flaxen-headed ploughboy ' ; in fact, 
all playing different tunes almost at the same 
time. The coaches rattling over the stones, or 
I'athor i)avement — for there was little or no 
macadam in those days ; the horses' feet clattering 
along to the sound of the merry-keyed bugles, 
upon which many of the guards played remark- 
ably Avell, altogether made such a noise as could 
be heard nowhere except at the ' Peacock ' at 
Islington, at half-past six in the morning. All 
this it was curious to hear and see, though not 
over i)leasant in a dense fog, jiarticularly if it 
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were very cold into the bargain, with heavy rain 
or snow falling." 

Half-past six in the morning ! Yes ; but 
that was not by any means an early hour in 
coaching days. If we turn to Tom Browns 
SchooldaijSy we shall find that Tom, with his 
father, come to see him off to Rugby by the 
"Tally-Ho," stayed at the *' Peacock '* overnight, 
to make sure of catching that conveyance, and 
that in order to do so they were actually up 
and breakfasting at ten minutes to three on a 
winter's morning. And none too early, either; 
for just as Tom was swallowing the last mouthful 
of breakfast, winding his comforter round his 
throat, and tucking the ends into the breast of 
his overcoat, the horn somided. Boots looked in, 
with the fateful cry of " Tally-Ho, sir," and the 
*' Tally-Ho " itself appeared on the instant 
outside. But what " Tally-Ho " this could have 
been that passed through Rugby does not 
appear. " Tell the young gent to look alive," 
said the guard ; *'now then sir, jump up behind," 
and they were off. " Good-bye, father — my love 
at home " ; and the coach whirls away in the 
darkness. 

London then ended at Islington. Where 
does it now end ? At Highgate ; at Whetstone, 
where the boundary of the Metropolitan Postal 
District is crossed ; or beyond South Minims, 
where the frontiers of the Metropolitan Police 
march with those of the Hertfordshire Constabu- 
lary ? Highgate Archway was wont to be regarded 
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as the northern gate into London, and may now 
be taken as dividing the far suburbs and the 
near. Seventy years ago it was quite rural. 



VII 

It is curious to look upon an old print like 
that of the Archway road and its toll-gate, 
reproduced here, and then, with a knowledge of 
that busy spot, with its thronging omnibuses 
and tramcars, to compare the old view with the 
present-day aspect of the place. An Archway 
Tavern is seen standing at the junction of the 
roads, but it is quite unlike the flaunting gin- 
palace of to-day. What, also, has become of the 
liorse and cattle pond in front? Th(» toll-gate, 
we know, finally disappeared in 187(), but long 
before then the ascending roadway had been 
lined with buildings on either side. Only 
recentlv the old and uglv archwav has been 
removed, to make way for the new and llaluls()m(^ 
iron and steel viaduct, which bears the misb^adiug 
date of 1897, although the structure^ Avas not 
opened until the summer of IJMK). It may be 
as well to put upon record that it is situated a 
hundred yards to the north ot* wliei-e t]i(» old 
ArchAvav stood. Of late velars, sinc(; tlie i^overn- 
ment of London has been taken over l)v tll(^ 
London County Council, the ^Vrchway lias been 
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more than ever a landmark, showing to M'here 
the frontier of London extended, for the London 
County Council's houudary ran half-way through 
the structure, whose northern moiety lay ■within 
the territory of the Middlesex CoLincil. 

The new viaduct, wholly in Middlesex, cost 
£25,000. Its date. "1897," prominent in cast 
iron on the soutliorn approach, together wjtii 




the fact that the work Avas not completed una 
, midAvay through 1900, perpetuates the sinist* 
\ memory of the great engineering strike 
[ progress during that interval. Five authoriti* 
1 ■ — the London County Council, the Middles* 

County Council, the Islington Vestry, Horns* 
I District Council, and the Ecclesiastical Coa 
[ Uussionei-s (who ai'e administrators of the Bishi 
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I London's estates here) — contributed in varying 

proportions to the cost. They may look with 

atisfaction at the result : a light and handsome 

bridge, that, vaulting across the roadway with a 

ililear flight of three times the span of the old arch, 

enders it possible to mden the road to any con- 

eivable width, against that time which Mother 

Bhipton foresaw, when " England shall be undone 

nd Highgate Hill stand in the middle of 

oudon." 

Let us look back, on passing beneath this 

riumph of engineering skill, and, seeing with 

' what grace the huddled mass of London is 

framed by it, conceive the welcome it may seem 

to extend to the waj-farer (if such there be) 

coming to the capital to seek his fortunes. It 

may, however, be readily suppo.sed that the days 

when ambitious youth resorting by road to 

Lcmdon, there to win fortune with the customary 

half-crown, are done. The roatis nowadays 

lost all possibilities of that endearing 

\ romance of high ambition and courage, coupled 

[ Jrith slender resources and an uninstructed 

[ lelief that London's streets are paved with gold. 

LThe precociously worldly-wise youngsters of 

>-day, who resort to the Metropolis by rail, 

no such illusions. 

On the fortune-seekers of old, who tramped 

F the weary miles to this gateway of their ambition, 

Ltho forbiddinsf olil Archway must needs have 

dispiriting influence,' It looked, 

I its out«r side, so like a fortress gate, and 

4 
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was alas ! too often a prison-gate when once 
within. London, lying down helow them, vast 
and unknown ; how, they might have thought, 
would it be possible to conquer that ; to Avin 
a place there ? Little blame to such of them as 
may have trembled at the prospect and retraced 
their steps ; and better perhaps had it been for 
many of those who went for\vard that their 
courage had thus failed them at the threshold ; 
ratlior than that they had gone down into that 
human whirlpool, to return broken in after 
days, to leap to death from the footpath above 
the lofty arch, into that roadway they had 
trod so hopefully years before. 

For old Highgate Archway was a veritable 
Bridge of Sighs ; a favourite resort of London 
suicides to whom a leap from Waterloo Bridge 
into the river did not offer great attractions. It 
was not until the Archway was opened toll-free 
that the iron railings fencing the upper roadway 
were erected. They were 7 feet in height, cost 
£700, and were the cause of great disappoint- 
ment to would-be suicides by leaping, who have 
an illogical objection to falling one yard more 
than necessary for the purpose of breaking their 
necks. This explains the comparative disfavour 
with which suicides regard the Golden Gallery 
of St. Paul's Cathedral and other high places. 

It remains uncertain whether those protective 
railings were erected for the sake of the suicides, 
or for that of the increased number of persons 
who used the Archwav E/oad when tolls were 
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abolished, some of whom might have been 
injured by those too anxious to shuffle oif their 
mortal coil, to first ascertain whether or not the 
roa<l was clear. Certain, however, it is that it 
mattered verv much to the local authorities 
from which side the suicides came down : the 
territory of the Islington Vestry having been 
on one side and that of the Hornsey Local 
Board on the other. It is even related that 
one authority proposing to the other that railings 
.should be erected, and meeting with a refusal 
to share the cost, fenced in its own side and 
thus left the self-murderers no choice. The 
expense and trouble of the necessary inquests 
falling on the other authority speedily brought 
about the railing-in of that side also. 



VIII 

TuE roadway of Highgate Archway is on a Ic^vel 
with the cross upon the dome of St. Paul's. 
From what the perfervid preachers of our own 
time — the Solomon Eagles of our day — call that 
"sink of iniquity," the voice of London, inar- 
ticulate, like the growl of a fierce boast, rises 
continually, save for some slcei)y hours between 
midnight and the dawn. Frank Osbaldistone, 
in Roh Roy, journeying north, heard the hum 
of London die away on his ear when he 
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iross from this Ijranch of the high road 

Highgate village, whicli should be noticed 

jfore the modem spirit seizes upon niid trans- 

irms it. 

"When Highgate ArchAvay and thi' Archway 

id were completed, in 1813, and traffic, not- 

ithstanding the heavy tolls, began to come and 

this way, Highgate village was rubied. Few 

red (o painfully toil up Highgate Hill and 

through the once busy village down the 

irresponding descent of North Hill. Ever since 

icn, while the suburbs round about have grown, 

ighgate village has gradually decayed. Little 

alti^ratinu has been ma<le here in the broad 

street — empty now, that was once so busy — and 

Highgate remains preser\'ed like a fly in amber, 

testifying t^ the old-world api)earance of a typical 

iching village near London. True it is that 

fine old houses are a tlnntght shabby, while 

" Red Lion," though still standing, has 

long been closed, and its elaborate sign-post 

innocent these many years of its swinging sign. 

The " Gatehouse Tavern," too, was rebuilt in 

IsjHi ; but, for the rest, Highgate is the Highgate 

of old. 

" Established over five himdred years " was 
the legend displayed by the old " Gatehouse 
Tavern " pictured here. Many old clubs held 
higli revel in it — literary clubs and others j 
making their seveiul ostensible objects the ] 
(txcusc for holding high revel. Punch itself j 
was founded in a pot-house. ,\jnong the cluba \ 
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that foregathered here were the "Ash Sticks," 
the "Aged Pilgrims," and the "Ben Jonson " ; 
while in the old low-ceilinged rooms the Sunday 
ordinary that was long a favourite institution, 
combined with some deservedly renowned port, 
attracted George Cruickshank (before he found 
grace and became a total abstainer) and his 
brother Robert; Archibald Hemming, Punch's 
first cartoonist ; and many an Early Victorian. 

The steep descent of North Hill brings the 
explorer from old Highgate to East Finchley, 
where a modern suburb struggles bravely, but 
with indifferent success, to live down the depress- 
ing circumstance of being set in midst of some 
half-dozen huge cemeteries, and on a road along 
which every day and all day a continual stream 
of funeral processions passes dismally along. 
The chief gainer from this traffic appears to be 
the " Old White Lion," where the mourners halt 
and refresh on their return. Mourning should 
seem, judging from the assemblage outside tlie 
" Old White Lion " (which should surely, iu 
complimentary mourning, be the " Old Black 
Lion "), to be a thirsty business. - 

Beyond the cemeteries lies Brown's Wells, in 
midst of what was once Finchlev Common. At 
BroAvn's Wells, if anywhere, memories of that 
ill-omened waste should be most easily recalled; 
for here, beside the road, in the grounds of 
Hilton House, stands the massive trunk of 
" Turpin's Oak," still putting forth leaves with 
every recurrent spring. Did the conscience- 
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I stricken spirits of the dead revisit the scenes of 

I their crimes, then the garden of Hilton House 

I might Avell be peopled o' nights with remorseful 

I spooks ; for many another beside Turpin lurked 

] here and snatched purses, or held up coaches 

I and horsemen crossing this one-time lonely waste. 

Pennant, the antiquary, writing at the close 

[ of the eighteenth century, talks of the great 

[ Common not as an antiquity but as a place he 

was perfectly well acquainted with, travelling 

as he did the Holyhead Road between Chester 

and London. " Infamous for robberies," he calls 

it, " and often planted witJi gibbets, the penalty 

of murderers." 

This aspect of Finchley Common was then 
I no new thing, and if Pennant had been minded 
[ to write an antiquarian exercise on its evil 
[■associations, he would have found much material 
[ to his hand. But the most sinister period of the 
Common's unsavoury history began at the close 
of the long struggle between Kmg and Parlia- 
ment in the mid-seventeenth century, and for 
■ long years afterwards robbery and murder were 
I to be feared by travellers in these wilds. 

William Cady was early among the highway- 
linen who made this a place of dread. His was 
fa short and bloody career of four years on the 
J King's highway, ending in 1687, when he was 
Klianged at Tyburn for the last of his exploits, 
Ithc murder of a groom on this then lonely 
I expanse. He had overtaken a lady riding for 
■ the- benefit of the air, and, ignoring the groom, 
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tore the diamond ring from her finger, snatched 
a gold watch from her pocket, and, threatening 
her with a pistol, secured a purse containing 
eighty guineas. The groom, unarmed, could do 
nothing hut ahuse the highwayman, Avho shot 
him dead with two bullets through the brain 
and was just about making oflF when two gentle- 
men rode up with pistols in their hands. Cady 
at once opened fire on them, and a lively 
pistolling began, ending with the highwayman's 
horse being shot and himself seized and bound, 
and in due course taken to Newgate, whence he 
only emerged for that last ride to Tyburn, which 
was the usual ending of his kind. He did not 
make an edifying exit but cursed, drank, and 
scoffed to the last, dying with profanity on his 
lips, at the early age of twenty-five. 

From the unrelieved vulgarity and brutality 
of Cady's exploit it is a relief to turn to that of 
a man of humour. Would that we knew his 
name, so that it might be ranged with those of 
Du Vail and Captain Hind, themselves spiced 
with an airy wit that occasionally eased the loss 
of a watch or a purse to those suddenly bereft 
of them. This unknown worthy, whose exploit 
is recorded in a contemporary newspaper, Avas 
a humorist, if ever there was one. It was one 
evening in 1732, when he was patrolling the 
Common, that a chariot and four horses ap- 
proached from the direction of London. Hope- 
ful of a rich quarry, he spurred up and thrust 
a pistol through the carriage window, demanding 
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money ami jewellery. Now, unhappily for the 
hiilhwayman's hope of plunder, this was the 
carriage of a Yorkshire squire returning home • 
without him, and the person sitting within was I 
Iiut a countryman to whom the coachman had 
given a lift. 

"I am very poor," exclaimed the rustic, 
ten'ifie<l at sight of the pistol, " but here are 
two shillings ; all I have got in the world." 

Cady, doubtless, in his disappointment, would 

Iiave shot the yokel ; hut this was a " highway 

lawyer " of a different stamp. " Poor devil ! " 

I said that true Knight of the Road, withdrawing^ 

litis pistol and waving the proffered money 

I'aside ; " here, take a shilling and drink my 

health X " And so, tossing him a coin, he 

iSisappeared. 

For accounts of other happenings upon this 

I JBombre Common, let the curious refer to the 

ages of the Great North Road, where they 

(rill be found, duly set forth. 1 

Not until the tirst few years of the nine- 

iciith century hjul passed was the place safe. 

It was an ^Vlsatia wherein the most craven of 

lotpads might rob with impunity. Strange to 

Pmy, there M'ere those who did not think it right 

ito shoot highwaymen, and many of those who 

idid so, lost their nerve at the supreme moment 

land tired wildly into space. The i'obl)ers' risks 

KWere therefore not overwhelming. Dr. Johnson 

undecided about this matt(>r of right, as we 

from one of those semi-philosophical dis- 
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ciissioiis into which Boswell led him; discussions 
the iudefatiirabk^ " Bozzy " has recorded at 
lenirth. Three of them — Johnson, Boswell, and 
Taylor — wei-e disputing the question. " For 
mvself,". said Tavlor, " I would rather be robbed 
than sli< )ot hiichwaymen." Johnson — perhaps 
because he i^enerally took the opposite view, 
from '' cussedness " or a love of disputation — 
arii:u(Hl that he would rather shoot the man on 
the instant of his attempt than afterwards give 
such evidence as^ainst him as would result in his 
execution. '' I mav be mistaken," said the 
great man, *'as to him when I swear; I cannot 
b(* mistaken if I shoot him in the act. Besides, 
Avo feel less reluctance to take away a man's 
lif(* wluMi we are heated by the injury, than to 
do it at a distance of time by an oath after we 
liav(^ C()o1(hI." 

This s(hmii(h1 to Jioswell rather as actinj? from 
th(» motive of private vengeance than of public 
advantage ; but Johnson maintained that in 
acting thus ho would be satisfying both. He 
addi^K h()W(»v(M-, that it was a difficult point : 
" OIK* (l()(vs not know what to sav : one mav 
liaiig oiu^'s soli* a year afterwards from un- 
(visiui^ss for bavin*; shot a hiirhwavman. Few 
niiiuls an* to l>e trust(Hl with so great a thin*?." 
Anil A\<* mav add, soeinir liow manv liiarhAvavmen 
A\oro shot at, ;uul how tow hit, fow hands either. 

Halt' a niilo bi\\ontl Turpin's Oak is Nortli 
Fi:;olilo\, a nu'iMU sulnirh of smart shops, risen 
o:; :i;o sito yA tlioso iribbots mentioned \w 
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Pennant. Those who affect to he more genteel 
and individualistic, name it Torrington Park, 
and thus hope to he exquisitely distinguished 
from the ruck of Finchleys that take their 
names from tlie t'oiir points of the compass. 
The Park Road Hotel, rising at the angle where 
the road from Child's Hill joins the hifijliway 
we are travelling, actually stands on the site 
of a gihhet. As "Tally-ho Corner," this is a 
spot familiarly known to cyclists. Maps, how- 
ever, know it as *' Tallow Corner." 

"Whetstone succeeds to North Finchley. It 
once groaned under the opjiression of a toll- 
gate — a gate that spanned the road hy the 
" Griffin " inn, where the old " whetstone " still 
remains. This gate, aholished Novemher 1st, 
ISCKi, was associated with a story of George 
iliirland, the artist, who, having received an 
invitation to Barnet, was journeying to that 
loHTi in company with two friends, when he 
was stopped here hy a cart Containing two men, 
who were disputing with the toll-keeper. One 
1»-a« a chimney-sweep, and the other one Hooper, 
a tinsmith and prize-fighter, scarcely higher in 
' the social scale ; but they knew Morland, who 
I liad often caroused with them at the low way- 
' side taverns he affected. Now, however, he was 
1 not in a mood for his old companions ; recent 
I success had turned him respectahle for a time, 
I Accordingly, he endeavoured to pass, when the 
[■'tinsmith called out, " AVhat, Mr. Morland, won't 
jou speak to a hody V " 

VO].. I. 5 
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I: w:jk> 'Mf n»> use rnrins: to escape, for the 
n-.Ar. '>-,riii t»> nMkT out after him, so that he Avas 
^'r\\z^\ :♦> rum bsurk and shake hands with his 
K'i or r.y : vhereup>n Hooper turned to the 
chininr^v->weep and said. "Why, Dick, don't you 
krj>w :iii> here <rentlenianr Tis my friend, Mr. 
M«>rlAr.d." The man of soot, smilinsr a i-ecoic- 
ni: :•>!*.. f^^ree^i his unwelcome black hand upon 
hi> bn^rher of the brush : then they whipped the 
h'^j>e up and went off, much to Morland's relief. 
Hr^ usc\l afterM"ards to declare that the sweep 
was a srranirer to him; but the dissolute artist's 
hahirs made the storv srenerallv believed, and 
" Swivps. your honour/"* was a joke that followed 
him all his davs. 



IX 

Barnet lies two miles ahead, ci'owninc: a rids:e. 
li(*tweeii this point and that town the road goes 
sharply down Prickler's Hill, and, passing under 
a railway bridge, climbs upwards again, along an 
(Miil)ank(»(l road that, steep though it be, takes 
the ])lace of a very much steeper roadway. It 
was constructed betAveen 182»i and 1827, as a 
l)art of the general rc^modelling of the Holyhead 
Hoad. Tli(^ des(M-t(Hl old wav, noAV leadint? no- 
whith(M*, may Ix* s(hmi meandering oif to the left, 
inunrdiatcdv i)ast the railwav bridsre, doAvn in the 
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h()Uow. Passing the "Old Red Liou " and a row 
of old houses that, fallen from their iiuj)f)rtaiice 
in facing the hiijh road, look dejectedly across 
ono-half of the Fair Ground, it comes to an eud 
I at the last house, whose projecting hay proclaims 
it to have once heen a toll-house. 

Barnet is famous for two things : for its 
Battle and for its Fair. The Battle is a thing 
of the dim and distant past : the Fair hclongs to 
, the prescnt^the poignant present, as you think 
who venture within ear-shot of its Michaelmas 
hurly-hurly, wlxat time the horse-copers are 
, rending the air with raucous cries, steam-organs 
I bellowing, and, in fact, " all the fun of the Fair " 
' in progress. It is, according to your taste and 
, to the condition of your nerves, a pleasure or a 
in«^:yrdom to he present at the great Fair of 
, Bamet; that three days' Pandemonium to which 
I come all the lowest of the low, whom, para- 
Uoxically enough, that " noble animal, the friend 
) of man," attracts to himself. For Barnet is, 
I ahovf! all other things, a Horse Fair. For love 
of the Horse, and with the hope of selling 
[ horses — and incidentally swindling the purchasers 
of them — such widely different characters as the 
horsey East-ender, the sly and crafty Welshman, 
1 the hlarneyiog Irishman, and Sandy from Scot- 
land, come greater or smaller distances with 
I droves of cai-t-horses, cobs, hunters, and, in fact, 
■every known variety of the Noble Animal ; and 
this nucleus of a Fair innumerable other 
des attacli themselves, like parasites. Bamet 
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Fair dates back to the time of Henry II. It is, 
therefore, of a very respectable antiquity. This 
antiquity is, indeed, the only respectable thing 
left to it. The rest is riot; and if the Barnet 
people had their will, there is little doubt that 
it would, in common with many other fairs, be 
abolished. When originally established, by Royal 
Charter, it lasted three weeks. From three weeks 
it was successively whittled down, in course of 
time, to sixteen days, and then to three days. 
From it, in other times, the Lord of the Manor, 
the Earl of Straiford, derived a splendid revenue ; 
for his tolls, rigorously exacted by his stewards, 
were eightpence for every bull or stallion enter- 
ing the Fair; fourpence for every horse, ass, or 
mule; and for every cow or calf, twopence. 

The Fair Ground extends to either side of 
the long embankment, on whose steep slope the 
high road is carried up into Barnet Town ; but 
the chief j^art of it centres around High Barnet 
station, on the right hand. The Fair begins on 
the flrst Monday in September, but at least a 
week before that date Barnet town and the roads 
leading into it, usually so quiet, are thronged 
with droves of horses and herds of cattle, and 
with the caravans of the showmen who hope to 
" make a good thing " out of the thousands of 
visitors to the Fair. Whatever private residents 
in Barnet mav think of it, and however much 
they would like to see it abolished, its lasting 
success is assured as a popular holiday for 
certain classes of Londoners. The typical 'Arry 
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of Hendon or of Epping would no more think 
of not visiting Barnet Fair than he would 
think of abstaining from deep drinking when 
he reached the place. For, now that all other 
fairs within reach of London have been sup- 
pressed, this is pre-eminently the Cockney's 
outing. To deprive him of it would savour not 
a little of crueltv : it would certainlv cut oif 
from the travelling showmen and the proprietors 
of the giddy steam roundabouts a goodly portion 
of their incomes, while the pickpockets would 
miss (me of the greatest chances in the year. 

Let those who know of fairs onlv from 
idyllic descriptions of such things in the 
England of long ago, visit this of Barnet. 
Nothing in it is poetic, unless indetul the 
language common to those who attend upon 
the No])le Animal mav be so considered ; and 
certainlv that is full of imaffcrv, of sorts. It 
is wonderful what a i)ower of del)aucliing 
mankind the Horse possesses. Your ordinary 
cattle-drover is no saint, but he is a Bavard 
and a carpet-knight beside these fellows with 
straws in their mouths, and novel and vivid 
language on their tongues. 

Here, as side-shows away from the horses, 
are the boxing - booths, the swings, and the 
trumpet-tongued merry-go-rounds, roaring likc^ 
Bulls of Bashan and glittering witli Dutch 
metal and cheap mirrors like Haroun - al - 
Baschids palace just come out of pawn aiul 
much the worse for wear. Ladies clad in 
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purple velvet dresses, and with a yard and a 
half of ostrich feather in their hats patronise 
these delights ; and lunch oleaginously on the 
fried fish cooking on a stall near hy (which 
])y the way, you may scent a quarter of a mile 
off). For those with nicer tastes, an itinerant 
confectioner makes sweets on the spot. For 
those who are sportively inclined there are 
several methods of dissipating their money : by 
shooting at bottles ; shying at cocoanuts (all 
Avarranted milky ones) or by guessing under 
which of three thimbles temporarily resides the 
elusive pea. The furtive and nervous young 
man who presides over this show is more than 
itinerant. Ghostlike, he flits from group to 
group, harangues them with a phenomenal 
glibness and swiftness : discloses the pea under 
the other thimble ; takes his gains, and so 
departs : the tail of his eye seeking, and hoping 
not to find, any one who may chance to be a 
detective. . An ancient — a million times exposed 
— fraiul, and still a verv remunerative one ! 
For the rest, a verv vulu^ar and dishearteninic 
show to tliose who preach culture to whom tlie 
cultured term " the masses." How to leaven 
tli(» lump in that dirc^ction when you find it 
ol)stinately set uj^on such gross things of earth 
as penny shows, including six-l(*gged calves and 
realistic scenes of the latest murders ? Sons 
of Belial, indeed, an^ those who find delight 
herein : and many are they who do so take 
their pleasure. 
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X 

On the crest of the steep ascent we coiiu* to 
Bariiet, crowning its " monticnlus, or little hill," 
as the county historian has it. AVitli the town 
\^'e have alrea^ly made some acquaintances in 
the pages of the " Great Nohth Road." 

It stands too well within the sul)urban 
radius of London for it to escape modern 
influences, and although, as Dickens said, in 
Olirer TiciM^ every other house was a tavern, 
inns are fewer nowadays and shops more 
numerous ; and manv of the siu'vivini^r inns 
have been relmilt. The original " Green Man," 
a very much larger and altogether more impoitant 
house than the existing one, is no more. Sir 
Robert Peel — the great Sir Robert, statcvsman 
and originator of " Peelcnvs " — often stayed tliere 
from Saturdav to Mondav, and it was beneatli 
its i-oof that Lord Palmerston received tlie n(»ws 
of his succession to the title. The " Mitre," one 
of the most important of Banu't's inns at the 
close of the seventeenth cc^nturv, has whollv 
disappeared, and the little house of tliat name, 
at the London end of the town, does but stand 
on a very small portion of its sit(* ; th<» i(vst 
of the ground being occu])ied by a laru(^ and 
exceedingly hideous building b(4ongini»: to a 
firm of grocers. The (lisap])(»aranc(* of tlie 
"Mitre" is the more to be* reii^rettcul, because* 
it was a house of historic ini])ortance, (J(»iuM'al 
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M '.'.it. -r. r.f- march up to Ij>ndon in 1660, 
ha -..':_' r»^r->»i thi^^^nr, whil#* hi* armT encamped 
Hi¥» r •h^ towr.. Th^ countrv was tired of the 
(lozi.i{iffirx*^V\i^ and Mr>nk at the head of 
] >.'**• rn«^n. was master of the situation. Xo one 
\i,rj'\^ hi* intentions. Appointed by Parliament, 
aii'i \t'^ with a or^mmission from the Kins: in 
hi* ji^fckK. his advance from the north was the 
caii.w of thf* liveliest hopes and apprehensions 
to lK>rh sides. Acerimpanying him were two 
*' Oiiinc^dlors of State and Abjurers of the 
Kiiiir* Family," a worthy pair named Scot and 
Koliinson, who were really actin;? as the spies 
of the Parliament. Stavins: with him at the 
" Af itre," they si-cured a room adjoining his, 
and I'ithfT found or made a hole in the Avainscot, 
to SIM' and hear anythinir that misjht pass. The 
iniairination readily pictures them peepinii^ 
throiiirli tlie chinks and the secretive Monk, 
prohahlv well aware of their doiniirs, smilinir 
as \u* iinrlressed and went to bed. How he 
marched to London and thence, declarinsr for 
(;hnrh\s II., to Dover, beloni^s to other than 
local historv. 

The *' Hcd Lion " remains the most promi- 
nent house. What has rightly l)een called a 
•' ;4:hMst ly story '' is that told of it in coachinir 
days. An ollku^r and his daughter, on their 
way to London to att(»nd a funeral, only suc- 
cec(l<»(l al'tcr a gn»at deal of trouble in obtainin<>' 
ucconiniodation hctn*. On retiring to her room, 
the \i)\\\\\r lady chanced to turu the handle of 
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a ctipl)oarii, when to her hon-nr the door hurst 
open and a corpse toppled out, almost felling 
her to the floor. The " accommodation " had 
Iwen made by hastily removing the body from 
the bed and placing it where it nould not have 
been found, except for that fenimine mingled 
curiosity and precautionary sense which impels 
our womenkind to peer agitatedly under every 
bed, tfl leave no cupboard unexplored, and no 
drawer not scrutinised. 

This Bluebeard kind of a story was long a 
current anecdote in the posting days, and 
implicitly believed. It is probably safe to 

assume that it did the business of the " Red 
Lion " enormous damage, and that those travel- 
lers who subsequently stayed there approached 
all cuplwards with dread. 

The " Red Lion " possessed a queer character 
in the person of its ostler, James Ripley, who 
in 1781 published a little book of Select Letters 
ott rarious Subjects. On the title-page he states 
that he was then, and had been " for thirty 

I years jiast," ostler, and in his dedication to 
the lion. Col. Blaithwate and the rest of the 

'officers of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards 
Blue," after saying that this dedication is " a 
gratpful acknowledgement for the generous treat- 
aent always received for his unmerited services 
the stable," proceeds to grovel in the most 
ject manner. " I shall always esteem it an 
Honour," says he, "' to rub down your horses' 
ieels, 80 long as I am able to stoop to my feet." 
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Tills rciniirkuhk' jierson, if we may judire 
fniiu the curious fnjntispiece to his Sflert 
Itffh'i-H, iipiMMirs (o have doubled the parts of 
ostler lit iJio " lU'd Lion" and Postmaster of 




Itiu-ni'i ; wliilc lie would also seem to lune 
(■ii]liiii'ki-il ill iIh' ni-\vs|ia]icr trade, accordiui; to 
tin' liltic lii-ajis of )ja|H'is sci-n iu the jtiijeon- 
liole^ ill llie l)aek-roun(l, labelled -'Whitehall 
K veil ill": l'"st,"' ■■ ('ral'tsuian," aud '* (Jazetteer." 



lAIPMOVlNG LITERATURE 

Here M-e perceive him, ap2)arently inditing his 
Letters; a man with a decidedly Johnsonian 
cast of features, and clad in what looks more 
like a cast-off suit of an old Tower of London 
headsman than an ostler's evf^ryday clothes. 
He is evidently at a loss for a A\"ord, or is 
perhaps (and rightly) surprised at the gijjautic 
size of his quill, plucked from an ostrich, at the 
very least of it. A sieve, a curry-comh, and 
other articles of stahle equipment, lie beside 
him, or are more or less artisticjiHy displayed 
in the foi-egroimd. If it were not for the title, 
we might almost sujjpose this to he a representa- 
tion of some notorious criminal writing his last 
dying speech and confession in the condemned 
hold of Newgate. The picture appears to have 
been dra>vn fmm several ])oints of view at once, 
productive of results more curious than pleasing 
to professors of perspective drawing. 

Mr. James Ripley's letters range from 
scathing denunciations of postboys and advice 
to gentlemen how to treat such rascals, to the 
humane treatment of horses, the construction of 
stage waggons, and the villainous practice of 
writing more or less offensive remarks on 
^vindoiv-panes. We are, in fact, after perusing 
his improving literature, led to the belief that 
he missed his vocation and ought to have been 
a elergynmn of evangelistic views, iustead of an 

I ostler. But to let him speak for himself : — 

* I can justly say that I am no mercenary 

I writer, and that all my views are centred in 
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mt'iTy m frry the vices, follie*, and errors of this 
depra^eii asre. At prf?!5eiit I shall confine my- 
self t*» rhi>?e nimble-finsrered Gentlemen who 
leaT*^ specimen.^ of their wit or folly, in trjing 
the S'^lness of their diamonds npon the glass 
windows i>f erery place they Tisit, or lodge at ; 
curit)sity often draws the fair sex to the windoAv 
in expectation of meeting with some innocent 
piece of wit, or quotation from some eminent 
author : but how cruel the disappointment Mhen 
she finds si>me indecent allusion, or downright 
obscenitv." 

Thiu> the ostler-moralist of the " Red Lion." 
T\Tiat added terrors the roads would have 
acquired for giddy trarellers had there l>een 
others like him ! 

Araoni? other mns is the " Old Salisbiu'v," 
familicirlv known to cvelists of northern clubs 
as the •• Old S<\1." It Wtis oris^inallv a drovers' 

and teamsters' house, and called the '' Roval 

• 

Wagon/' Many years ago, when the grasping 
proj)ri(*tors of the '' Green Man " and the " Red 
Lion " charged 1^. Grf. a mile for posting, the 
I»rd Salisl)ury of that day, being a frugal 
man, transferred his custom here and saved 3^/. 
a mile. Pepper, the then landlord, at once 
chang(Hl his sign to its present style. 
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The modem Holyhoail Road, nmih' in the 
Twenties is seen midway iu Barnct, Itmncliiiii^ (iff 
to the left hy what remains of the jinee-t'aninns 
" Green Man." Broad and well-en^ineen-d tlHiiii»;li 
it be, it has little of interest in the three miles 
between here and Sonth Mimms ; its sole 
features, indeed, heini; a fine view of AVrotham 
Park, to the right, and a glimpse of the gateway 
of Dyrham Park, on the left. It can scarce he 
sjiid that that heavy stone entrance — a classic 
arch flanked hy Tuscan columns — is beautiful, 
but it lias an interest all its own, for it was 
originally the triumphal arch erected in 1G60 
in Londim Streets, to celebrate the " joyfuU 
Restoracion" of Charles It. 

Taking then, by preference, the old road, 
the way lies across Hadley Green, where, among 
the ragged fir-trees that are scattered on its 
wostcm side, stand the remains of the old stocks. 
The stone obelisk, famous in all the country 
round about as " Hadley Highstone," is presently 
seen ahead, at a parting of the ways. To the 
right hand goes the Great North Road : to the 
left thi^ old road to Holyhead. " Eight miles 
to St. Allians " is the legend on tlie hither face 

\ of the monument, whose other inscription we 

I halt to read : — 

" Here was fought the Famous Battle 

I between £dward the Fourth and the Earl of 
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Warwick, April It, Anno li71. In which the! 
Earl was defeated And Sliiin. Stick no Bills."] 
Musing sadly on that unrnniantic injunction,J 
modern, hut deeply carved, like tlie rest of thei 
inscription, in the stone, we prepare to depart, 
when one, who is probably the "oldest inhabitant," ] 
approaches and volunteers the information that ' 
the obelisk was formerly stniie thivty-two yards 




forward, and opposite the inn called the "Two 
Brewers." In 18J-2, it seems, it was removed 
to its present position. 

Leaving this elevated plateau, which Hall, 
the old chronicler, treating of the Battle of 
Barnet, calls " a fair place for two armies to 
join together " — as though that vi'ore the chief 
use for a plain — the old road begins its three 
miles of fall and x-ise ; down into i)ebbly dips 
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and over hunchbacked little rustic ])ridi2:es 
spanning wandering watercourses ; up steej) rises 
and swerving round sharp corners, alt(*rnately 
from left to rio^ht ; bv the forsj^otten hamlet of 
Kitt's End, down Dancer's Hill, and past the 
suggestively named Mimms Wash, where the old 
coachmen, when the waters were out in winter- 
time (as they generally were, at this plashy 
comer) usually drove into the ditch, wliieh, 

concealed l)v the Hoods that alreadv cov(U'ed 

ft- » 

the road and rose to the axle-trees, held a 
dangerous depth of water. 

This old road, in fact, and indeed tlie whole 
of the eight miles ])etween Barnet and St. 
Albans, pulses with stirring incidents of the 
old coaching days. It was, for exanii)le, in 
1820 that what was descril)ed as an " accident " 
to the Holyhead Mail took place a mile sliort 
of St. Albans. As a matter of plain fact, it was 
not so much an accident as the almost inevital)le 
conclusion of a road race between the Holylu^ad 
and the Chester Mails. The coachmen had 
been driving furiously all the way from 
Highgate, and striving to j)ass one another. 
Through Barnet they clatt(?red, and by some 
miracle avoiding a smash on the old road, came 
at last within sight of St. Albans, to wIumc th(» 
Old Mile House still stands bv the wav. Here, 
with an inch or two to si)are, th(^ coachman of 
the Holvhead Mail took the off side and was 
coming i)ast the Chester Mail, when the 
coachman pulled his horses across the road. In 
VOL. I. 6 
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the collision that followed, both coaches were 
overturned, and one passenger, William Hunt 
by name, killed. At the inquest held at the 
" Peahen," St. Albans, both coachmen were, 
very proi)erly, found guilty of manslaughter, 
and were committed for trial at the next 
Hertford sessions, w^hich did not open till six 
montlis later. During the whole of tliat period 
tliey were ke2)t in irons at St. Albans. Eventu- 
allv thev received a further term of twelve 
months imprisonment each. 

With happenings such as these, becoming 
more alarmingly frequent as the pace of coaclies 
and tlie rivalry between them increased, 
travelling grew exceedingly dangerous, and 
Lord Erskine, wlien counsel for a person who 
had had the misfortune to be thrown off one 
of the coaches from the "Swan with Two 
Necks," and to receive a broken arm, was not 
altogether unduly severe in his witty address 
to the jury : — 

" Gentlemen of the jury," he gravely began, 
'* the plaintiff in this case is Mr. Beverley, a 
respectable merchant of Liverpool, and the 
defendant is Mr. Chai)lin, proprietor of the 
' Swan Avith Two Necks,' in Lad Lane, — a sign 
emblematical, I suppose, of the number of necks 
people ought to possess who ride in his 
vehicles." 

A further development of coaching dangers 
about ]820 was found in the growing mania of 
tlu^ vounijf bloods of tliat dav for driving: 
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honours. Every young man about town 
cherished an ambition to become an expert 
coachman, but unhappily they took their lessons, 
not on the box-seats of empty coaches, but laid 
inexperienced hands upon the reins of well-filled 
conveyances. 

This driving ambition was a fine thing for 
the sportively inclined, but staid and elderly 
persons were apt to be greatly terrified by it. 
An " Old Traveller," writing to the Sporting 
Magazine in 1822, after having read the coach- 
ing articles by " Nimrod," asks the Editor if he 
will have the goodness to request his distinguished 
contributor to inform the travelling public how 
thev are to travel fiftv miles bv coacli without 
having their necks broken, or tlieir limbs 
shattered and amputated. " In my younger 
days," says he, " when I was on the eve of 
setting out on a journey, my wife was in the 
habit of giving me her parting blessing, con- 
cluding with the words, ' God bless you, my 
dear, I hope you will not be robbed.' But it 
is now changed to, * God bless you, my dear, 
1 hoi)e you will not get your neck broke, and 
that you will bring all your legs safe home 
again.' Now, Mr. Editor, this neck-breaking 
and leg-amputating is all because one daring 
rascal wishes to show that lie is a better coach- 
man than another daring rasciil ; or because one 
I)roprietor on the road is determined not to be* 
outdone by another. 

" Neither can 1 think, sir, that such writers 
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as Mr. Ximrod mend the matter much. By a 
lively and technical description of these galloping 
coaches, he makes many a young man fancy 
himself a coachman, from which cause many 
an old man gets upset and hurt. For example : 
a friend of mine coming up to town a short 
time since by one of these galloping coaches, 
was upset and much injured. On going to 
sympathise with his misfortune, he informed me 
that the accident was occasioned by the leaders 
taking one road and the wheelers another ; so 
between them both, over they went. ' My 
God ! ' said I, ' what was the coachman about ; 
was he asleep, or drunk ? ' ' Neither,' replied 
my friend, ' he had nothing to do with it ; a 
young Oxonian was driving.' Now, Mr. Editor, 
it is not at all improbable but that this Oxonian 
had been reading your magazine the night 
before, instead of his classics, and meant the 
next day to put his theory into i)ractice, by 
which mv friend, a very wortliv man, the father 
of a large family, nearly lost his life. 

" Whoever takes up a newspaper in these 
eventful times, it is even betting whether an 
accident by coach, or a suicide, first meets the 
eve. Now really, as the month of November is 
fast approaching, when, from foggy weather and 
dark nights, both these calamities are likely to 
increase, I merely suggest the propriety of any 
unfortunate gentleman, resolved on self-destruc- 
tion, trying to avoid the disgrace attached to it, 
by first taking a few journeys by some of these 
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Dreadnoughts, Highflyer, or Tally-ho coaches ; 
as in all prohahility he may meet with as 
instant death as if he had let off one of Joe 
Manton's pistols in his mouth, or severed his 
head from his body with one of Mr. Palmer's 
best i*azors." 

It was all very well to complain of these 
sportsmen, hut what about the professionals ? 
How, for instance, would he have relished being 
at the mercy of a man like the driver of one 
of the Birmingham coaches on the home stretch 
between London and Redbourne who, on one 
occasion, full of port and claret, could just 
manage to keep his seat, and in this condition 
started for London ? 

When " the drink was a-dying in him, like," 
and he felt more alive, he sj^rang his team at 
this dangerous part of the road known as ^limms 
Wash. Here he met the Manchester '* Coburg " 
coming round a corner at a terrific pace. They 
met, with a resounding crash ; the first coach- 
man finding himself in the ditch and his leaders 
charging over it into the gates of a neighbouring 
park. The coach happily struck one of the 
posts and stopped dead. No one was killed and 
the worst that happened to the i)assengers Avas 
that one of them who had jumped off' in alarm, 
sprained an ankle. He, very naturally, objected 
to complete the journey on the coach and had 
to be provided with a post-chaise at Barnet. 
Some of the other passengers went with him. 
Only one of the horses received any injury, and 
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that was the off- leader of the " Coburg," whose 
shoulder was smashed. This aflFair cost the 
tippling coachman £20, and he thought himself 
lucky (as indeed he was) that it was not w^orse. 
The same coachman, who by this time had 
reformed, met the " Coburg " on another occasion 
on this stretch of road. It was a moonlight 
night and the driver of the " Coburg " was on 
the wrong side in order to avoid some heaps 
of gravel thrown down in repairing the road. 
When he saw the other coach, the driver of 
tlie " Coburg " tried to cross over to his proper 
side, and in doing so, the heaped up gravel 
turned his coach over. The passengers were 
unhurt, and Avhen they had righted the vehicle 
and found a baby who had been flung out of his 
mother's arms oflF tlie roof into a field, they 
resumed their journey. 



XIT 

One shudd(n*s to think Avhat would become of 
railway directors and shareholders if the old 
Law of Deodand were still in existence. It was 
an ancient enactment, going back to the days 
of the Saxon kings, by Avhich the object causing 
tlie deatli of a person Avas forfeited for the 
benefit of his re])resentatives. At least, that 
was originally tlie humane intention of the law. 
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irhich then really represented tlie etymology of 

name, making it a God-given compensation. 

lometimes the death-dealing object was valuable ; 

Kcasionally it was practically valueless ; just aa 

night happen. But, like many another originally 

list and equitable thing, the Law of Deodand 

lecame perverted, and the inevitable Landowner 

buml his account in it. It is difficult to follow 

he reasoning that, when the person killed left 

representatives, made the oft'ending object 

forfeit to the Ijord of the Manor on whose land 

fae accident might happen ; but so it came about. 

>dand became limited after a time, and instead 

those interested receiving the full value of 

thing causing death, a jury would sit to 

issc.>«s the damages due according to circum- 

ances. Thus, when the Holyhead 5Iail ran 

^ver and killed a boy on the road near South 

liimms, the deodand on the coach and horses 

iras assessed by the coroner's jury at one 

lovereign. Rightly considered, however, deo- 

band shonhl not in this case have been levied 

{at all, for the accident was entirely due to a 

j^roup of three hoys, of whom the deceased was 

pne, darting across the road under the horses' 

mU to .see how nearly they could come to the 

tch without being run over : a common feat 

R'ith boys in those days, and one that ruined 

coachnmn's nerves. In this case the 

oy was killed, and clearly by his own fault. 

the demland not been limited, a curious 

i>oint might have axisen, as it had done 
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before, in the case of a man being killed by a 
horse and loaded waggon running over him ; 
when, the value of the horse and waggon being 
claimed, the lawyers successfully raised the point 
that it was not the horse that killed the man 
but the waggon. In the result, the deodand was 
lessened by the value of the horse. This law 
was finally abolished before railways ciime into 
existence, or we might have seen locomotives 
and whole trains forfeited to relatives of the 
accidentally killed ; or, failing these, to the 
Lord of the Manor in the particular spot where 
the accident happened. 

A perhaps less sporting practice than that of 
permitting amateurs to handle the ribbons, but 
one certainly also less dangerous to the travelling 
public, was the wholly unauthorised and alto- 
gether illegitimate custom that began to obtain 
in later years of admitting a third j^erson ujion 
the box of the mails. 

There Avas properly but one box seat beside 
the coachman, and this proud eminence was 
most ardently coveted by every man. In early 
coachiniiC davs it Avas attainable by an earlv 
appc^arance upon the scene and by tipping the 
yard porter; but when competition had rendered 
coach proprietors keener in their scent for fares, 
this inside of place was valued by them at a 
considerable advance u2)on the inglorious seats 
away from the bright effulgent genius Avho 
liandled the ribbons, and diffused a strong 
odour of rum around "the bench." 
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There was a heavy jjoiialty— 1'.")0, it has liet'ii 

i said — against admitting a third ])t'rs(m iqiou the 

T box, the reason nf this tremendous i-eguhition 

' fccini; that the driver, it was considered, conhl 

not have suflicieiit nxmi for dniii^ his Mnvk 

j(ro|)erly when eneiiniliered witli nmrr' tlmii one 

passenjirer on the liox. 

Tliis lieavy penalty, or ])art of it, was recover- 
ahte 1)^ any informer, and the result was that 
the roads were infested by such Ljentry, not only 
on the look-out for a contravention of the rule, 
hut practisinpf all manner of dodges to inveigle 
a iiood-natured or greedy coachman into lotting 
a third man get up for " just a feM' miles." 
Jtut the game was so well known that such 
L«n application was apt to he answered hy a coil 
of thong winding itself njund the thiglis of the 
applicant. There was one particularly active 
informer. Byers hy name, wlio is referred to in 
tlie Iiit/oli/ifbi/ Lpyeinh as "the siccusiug Byers, 
Ltho Prince uf Peripatetic Informers, and terror 
BOf Stage-coachmen, when such things were. 
Jack I alack 1 " says Barham, " tlu' li!iilrf)a(ls 
avc ruined his 'vested interest."" 

interests, " vested " or not, of these 

were large and varied. Mail and 

:e-coachmen, posthoys, travellers with their 

and M'aggoners, all contrihuted to their 

Sometimes these lynx-eyed fellows 

lArould find a coach carrying more passengers 

: it was licensed for. The discrepancy could 

at a glance, for all stage-coaches were 
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bound to carry a conspicuous plate stating these 
particulars. Perhaps the guard would artfully 
hansiC a ruii^ over it, and then the common 
informer, hanging about at the changing place, 
would lift it up and have a look; finding, after 
all, tliat the coach was only carrying its legal 
complement. Whereupon, the coachman and 
guard, who had been lying in wait for him, 
would duck him finely in the nearest horse- 
trough for his pains. 

Even the humble turnpike men were liable 
to be intormed against for not giving a ticket, 
for taking too much toll, or for not having their 
names displayed over their doorways. 

There were at one time no fewer than five 
turnpike-gates between London and St. Albans, 
a distance of only just over twenty miles. The 
s(M'ies originally began with the gate on 
Isliiii^ton Green, removed afterwards to the 
llollowav Road, and was continued bv the one 
at Higligatc* Arcliway, and others at Whetstone, 
and Soutli ^limms ; the fifth being at the 
entrance to St. Albans its(»lf. These numerous 
gat(\s witliin so c()m])aratively short a distance, 
gav(* (excellent opportunities to the informing 
ii:(Mitrv, wlio w(n*(* wont to take little excursions 
into the eountrv alont^ tliis route, returnins' witli 
UKMnoranda tliat brouglit tliem a goodly return 
on th(Mr (Mit(n*pns(\ I'hey cast their nets Avide 
and cai)tur(*d an astonishing diversity of fish. 
\\\\\ th(»ir in(»ni()rauda liad to b(^ made with 
(liscn^tion. It was a riskv thin<»: to be seen noting 
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down the name of a " collector of tolls," as a 
turnpike-man was officially styled. The present 
writer has held converse with an old man who 
once kept the toll-gate at South Minims. Age 
had withered him, but custom had not staled 
his reminiscences. He had an especially favourite 
and Homeric story of an encounter with one of 
these pests. 

It wa^ springtime, and our toll-keei)ing friend 
had a mind to whitewash the exterioi* of his 
house. To this end he not onlv took down the 
climbing roses, that rendered his official residence 
a fugitive glimpse of beauty to those who fared 
the road bv coach, but he also removed his 
name-board. To him entered, while eni^aiired in . 
wielding the whitewash brush, one of the 
infonning si)ecies, who, thinking himself un- 
obsened, made to examine the board, lying face 
downwards, on the ground. Our friend, how- 
ever, was not so intent upon his whitewasliing 
but that he saw with the tail of his eye* what 
was toward behind him. He must have becMi a 
man of elemental passions, for he readied ov(»r, 
his brush fully charged, and deliveiH^l a stagger- 
ing sideways blow with it upon tlie fac(* of tlict 
imsuspecting note taker. " I gin him a good 
'un," he always used to say ; " but he coiuc* u]) 
for more, an' I punched his head and kicke^d 

his " No matter what he kicked. Suffice* 

it to say that his language* was f()reil)h% 
adjectival, and Saxon. 
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Thk old mad roijiiins 'IVlford's llolylipad Road 
of t!io Twoiitk's a little distance short of South 
Minims, close by where the aist-iron plate of 
the old milestone proclaims " Barnett " to be 
three miles disttmt. It crosses the hrnad high- 
way at an acute angle and goes in an ascent, 
and with many curves behind the village ; 




descending again and almost returning upon 
itself through the village street, as though a 
circuitous course and the mounting of every Kill 
were things greatly to be desired by travellera 
bound on a long and toilsome journey. South 
Mimms, village and chm-ch, is completely 
islanded by these old and now roads. 
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In tlie accompanying illustration, the clnirch 
with the houses behind it may be seen standing 
on a knoll. It is a hillocky and picturesque 
place, ^vith a church unsi)oiled by the restoration 
of 1868, and rustic cottages that might Avell be 
fifty, instead of less than fifteen, mil(\s from 
London. The view is towards London, and the 
road in the foreground is Telford's; the old 
road coming steeply down and crossing again. 
There was an excellent reason for that ancient 
way taking such high ground at this point. It 
was for the accommodation of the village, and 
continued to be the main road until tlie days of 
a mere local intercourse between one parish and 
its next neighbour gave j)lace to the more 
frequent and extended travel of later times, 
when direct communication between distant 
places became of much more importance than 
the convenience of wayside hamlets. Tlie black 
despair that overtook the innkeei)ers and other 
frontagers relegated by Telford from a i)()siti()n 
in the midst of the traffic to a stai^c^i^^'^t back- 
water of life may readily be imagintul, but they 
received no compensation for tliis " worserment," 
which must have practically ruined many of 
them ; nor did those more fortunate ones pay 
for betterment who, in the making of new roads, 
found themselves, from being in a bye-lane, 
suddenly placed in the best of situations, on the 
main road. 

Mimms was not onlv infamous for its fioods. 
In days of yore it harboured higliwaymen and 
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footpwls in plenty, and for quite a long time. 
It seems odd, nowadays, that a particular spot 
should have been of so evil a repute, and yet 
that no efforts were made to secure tJie rascals. 
A quaint document still preserved in the archives 
of the House of Lords recounts what befell 
William Symonds here in 1647. It is a petition 
in which he, as a prisoner in the King's Bench 
prison, prays for a new trial. It seems that he 
was entrusted by Henry Fitzhugh and Richard 
Wells with a sealed packet of money, for him 
to carry from Bedford to London, and that when 
he reached Mimras at break of day he Avas set 
upon and robbed by three or four thieves and 
lost not only the money, but almost all the rest 
of what he had to bring to London. He further 
says that he was no common carrier, and that 
he had not negligently lost the money. Yet 
Fitzhugh and Wells prosecuted him, and, 
obtaining judgment, laid him prisoner in the 
King's Bench. He concludes by prayins; for a 
new trial ; but whether or not he ever obtained 
it does not appear. In any case, coming from 
Bedford to London, he had no business on this 
road. 

Tlie strange story of unfortunate William 
Symonds is followed by equally strange happen- 
ings some forty years later ; when, for example, 
on November 9th. 1690, seven highwaymen not 
only robbed the Manchester can-ier near this 
spot of £15,000, ta.v-money being conveyed fi-oni 
the Midlands to London, but also killed or 
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ham jf^t rung eighteen horses of the escort, in order 

to prevent pursuit. It was a leisurely business 

^^^^l thoroughly well carried out ; all travellers 

wlio Avere unlucky enough to he passing at the 

tiiiio beini? robbed first and then tied to wavside 

trees, where thev were left to be released bv 

later wayfarers. Two Roman Catholics were 

siiljsequently arrested on a charge of being con- 

^^^*ried in this affair, and committed for trial, 

but it does not ai)pear what happened to them. 

-^t any rate, whatever their fate may have b(»en, 

^ rtid not stop these outrages on the Holyhead 

^^a<l; for, two years later, the most audacious 

"^nds were still at work in this district, rea])ing 

^Iniost incredible plunder. On the night of 

-Vugust 23rd, 1092, for instance, the great 

^'Hurehill, the terrible " Malbrcmck," scourge of 

thi? foreiicner on many a stricken field, tamely 

submitted to be robbed by the hiu^hwavmcMi who 

• «V' • 

% wait for him near " Coney," as Narcissus 
Luttrell calls London Colney, and [)luiul(M*ed 
him of 500 guineas; a loss ''which," says 
ifacaulay, alluding to that great cai)tain's 
miserly disposition, "he doubtless never ceascul 
to resrret to the last moment of his loniir car(*(M' 
of prosperity and glory." 

The plunder reaped by these daring higliNN ay- 
men must have been immense, and inferior only 
to that bagged by modern company prom()t(»rs. 
Three months later than their little parl(\y ^^ith 
Marlborough, a party of eight or nine made a 
haul of between £1,500 and £2,000 out of a 
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waggon " near Barnet," and might have long 
continued their career had it not been for tlie 
King, who suspecting Roman Catholics and 
Jacobites in all these marauding bands, took 
measures that for a time effectually cleared the 
roads near London. Detachments of a regiment 
of Dragoons were posted some ten miles out, 
along all the great roads, and formed patrols. 
Cai)tures were numerous, and executions almost 
as many. Among their notable seizures wa« 
that of Captain James Whitney, at some un- 
specified si)ot "at Barnet." In this later Battle 
of Barnet, between the soldiers and Whitney's 
band, December 6th, 1692, in which one dragoon 
was killed and several wounded, he was captured, 
and afterwards f)romptly hauled oflF to Newgate, 
amid great rejoicings, for he had been a terror 
in many widely separated districts of England. 
They hanged tlie " Captain," not at Tyburn but 
in Smithlield, in the beginning of 1693, and the 
roads knew an interval of jieace. 

The i)arish registers and churchwardens' 
accounts of South Minims throw a further and 
a sombre light upon the history of the road, 
with their entries of " strangers " buried and 
*' j)oor i)e()ple " relieved. No fewer than seven 
" strangers " were found dead on tlie road, witliin 
the limits of the parish, in 1727, one of tliem 
haviuii: been drowned in Minims Wash. Aniouii: 
other items in the accounts is one of 1737, " To 
a man tliat liad the snialI-})ox, to go forwards, 
00 . 1 . 00^/." Set down in this manner a 
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^billiriif looks a great deal, ])iit what iistonishes 

*i^ reader of these thiuiirs more than anvthiiis 

olse is the heartless way in which the poor and 

^be sick were j^iven a trifle and hurried off to the 

next parish, to die on the way, if they would, in 

ordeal- that some other community should liave 

th^ C3xpense of them, or tlie infection, as th(> 

case might be. 
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Thhi Holyhead Road goes broad and straight, and 
^'it^x a long perspective of dust-clouds and tcde- 
gra-j^h.poles, up Kidge Hill, where tlie l)()rders of 
MiclcUesex are crossed and Hertfordshi re-entered ; 
^^^t the old way, after passing the "Whiter Hart," 
crosssses to the right hand and climl)s up by itscdf 
^ ^x deserted track. Xear the liill-top it crosses 
^^in, and so descends on the h*ft hand towards 
'^^^ -Vlbans. It is quite a narrow way, measuring 
*^ the most twelve feet across, against tli(5 
^^'^tage twenty feet of the modern road ; and, 
^^^k between deep banks as it is, giving rise to 
^t^)nishment that a road such as tliis was, until 
^"^^ first quarter of the ninetecMith century liad 
^^arly passed away, the chi(»f means of com- 
munication between the ciipitals of England and 
^^eland. Nature, left to herself, has long since 
turned sway over the old road, liere and there 
^red with waggon-ruts through eighty years' 
* VOL. I. 7 
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deposit of leaf -mould, or, in other places, become 
a green ride through the unchecked trees that 
grow along it and interlace overhead. It is a 
relic of Old England of the days before railways : 
no museum specimen, but an open-air survival, 
unnoted and untravelled ; discovered bv the few 
who, haply realising what it is, thread its winding 
course and leave the modern well worn road to 
the crowd. 

Descending Ridge Hill, into the valley of 
the Colne, London Colney is reached, skirting 
the road by that insignificant stream, spanned 
l)y a picturesque old red-brick bridge, whose 
generous proportions seem to be much too large 
for so unassuming a runlet. Such criticism, 
however, is severely deprecated by those who 
know the Colne throughout the year. They tell 
wondrous stories of the things it is capa])le of. 
London Colney's name is perhaps not a very 
attractive one, l)ut tlie place itself is exceedingly 
])icturesque. Quaint village inns, timber-and- 
plaster gal)led cottages, and old brick houses 
with a certain air of refinement that comes of 
chaste design and sound workmanship, are its 
constitufMit features. 

The stretch of road between the northern face 
of Ridge Hill, London Colney, and St. Albans 
was always dreaded by coachmen in winter, for 
when snow fell in conjunction with a driving 
north or north-(»ast wind, huge drifts resulted 
in this district. Ridc^e Hill formed a barrier 
against wliieh the snow-charged wind battled. 



THE GREAT SNOWSTORM loi 

With the result that a flurry f)f snoM-wi-eaths 
tratliered in the lovels. The g:reat storm that 
hcifan with startling suddenness on the Christmas 
Day of 183G was a great deal more widespread 
than any other experienced during the coaching 
age. Curiously enough, it had its exact coimter- 
jiart jirecisely half a century later, when the 
terrihle snowstorm of Christmas night, 1886, fell, 
(jijually without warning, from what had been 
B blue and sunshuiv skv. The stonii of ISSfi 



^icd many coaches all over tlii' couutry, par- 
larly in the neighbourhood of St. Albans 
Dunstable. The Manchester down mail of 
2Cth reached St. Albans, and, getting off the 
into a hollow, was upset, and left where it 
the guard returning to Lt)ndon with the 
and the passengers in a post-chaise. A 
distant from this accident, on the London 
"chariot" — that is tu say, a family 
' — was seen the next day without horses, 
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and nearly covered with snow ; two ladies 
making frantic appeals from its windows for 
help, saying their postboy, havin«: left them 
two hours before to go to St. Albans for fresh 
horses, had not returned. They could not be 
helpetl; and so, still wildly gesticulating, we 
leave them for ever. Avithout the means of 
knowing whether that postboy ever did return. 

The up Birmingham mail, rid Aylesbury, 
alsi^> on the 2Gth, just managed to get beyond 
that town when it ran into a drift and thus 
suddenly ceasetl its joiurney. All attempts to 
foixre a way through were fruitless. Accord- 
ingly, IMce, the guard, moimted one of the 
horses and, tying the mailbags on another, set 
out in this fashion for London. Joined a little 
later by two ix>stboys on other horses, with 
the l)ye-bi\gs, all three pushed on togetlier, 
discoverini? now and aiTJ^in that thev had 
wandei-ed far fi\mi the n>ad when the hoof of 
a horse chanctHl to strike on the top bar of a 
tield-irate or stick iu the simimit of a hedire 
buried iu the drifts. Bv sj:reat i!:(X)d fortune 
they reached London at last, exhausted, but 
safe. The passengers, who wei-e quite a second- 
arv considemtion, were left behind to be duir 
out by the country folk, and taken back, 
somehow, to Aylesbury. The Chester and the 
Holyhead mails were embedded at the same time 
at Hockliffe. 

On leaving; the old-world village of London 
Cohu\v behind, a distant view of St. Albans 
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tens out, the Abbey first disclosing itself, 
bd then the clock-tower in the market-place, 
kll(*wecl by au indiscinminate grouping of roofaJ 
ind chimneys. The Abbey— in recent years ' 




IiRohled as a Cathedral and by consequence of 
at and the creation of the See conferring the 
gnilicd style of "city" upon the town — very 
rightlv dominates all else. 



XV. 

1 must penetrate very deeply into the past to 

«h the event that gave the City and Cathedral 

Aiban their Juime. So dim have records 

, traditions become, by reason of lapse of time, 

At it is not quite certain whether the year 
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A.D. 285 or A.D. 305 witnessed the martvrdoni 
of that saint. By all accounts it would seem 
that the proto-martyr of Britain was a citizen of 
Verulamium, and a pagan, when the Diocletian 
persecution of Christians broke out ; but a 
strange thing happened to turn him towards 
the Faith that already had made converts 
steadfast throughout many dangers and trials. 
To him came one Amphibalus, a Christian, 
seeking shelter from the fury of the persecutors ; 
and, Avhether from innate nobility of character 
or from long friendship with the fugitive, Alban 
offered him the protection of his house. Sheltered 
thus, Amphibalus expounded to him the tenets 
of this new creed that had made enemies so 
bitter and so powerful, with the result that 
Alban himself became a Christian. It was not 
long before the fugitive's hiding-place was 
discovered, but Alban, filled with the newborn 
zeal that distinguishes the convert, secretly 
allowed his guest to depart, and then, acknow- 
ledging as much, cursed the gods and announced 
himself a Christian and prepared to suffer in 
his stead. Imprisonment and torture availed 
nothing to shake his resolution, and it was not 
lone: before the dav dawned when he was led 
out from the gates of Verulam and beheaded 
upon that liill beyond the Roman city, now 
and for eleven hundred years past, the site of 
a succession of great churches set up in memory 
of him. Vasrue stories of a very early church 
erected upon the scene of the martyrdom may 
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['^ onet with, hut the relics of Saint Alhan (as 

^*^ the meanwhile he had become) had long 

^^^xi lost when, four hundred and eighty-seven 

> ^5Xts later, Offa, King of Mercia, i)enitent for 

^^"V^ing compassed the murder of Ethelbert, 

/^^lag of the East Angles, proposed to absolve 

^^ soul by founding a church over the scene 

^^ the martyr's agony. Divine light and a ray 

^•^ fire are said by the legend to have conducted 

Y^>^^ to a certain spot called Holmhurst (that 

^^ to say " Holly wood ") where the relics lay, 

^Hd they were removed to the church he then 

^^uilt, or, as some accounts will have it, enlarged. 

Of that edifice only some doubtful fragments 

remain, for not only did Ealdred and Eadmer 

alter it about A.D. 950, but Paul de Caen, the 

first Norman Abbot after the Conquest, set 

himself to entirely rebuild it on a grander scale, 

little more than a huiulred years later. .Vgain, 

iu A.D. 1195, rebuildings and enlargements 

were undertaken, and throughout the centuries 

very few deceides have passed without something, 

good or ill, being done to the huge fabric. 

Huge it is, for it measures from end to end 

550 feet, and is only surpassed in this particular 

by Winchester Cathedral, the longest in England ; 

but only by seven feet. How great is the rise 

of the Holyhead road from London may be 

gathered from the fact that the ground on which 

the Cathedral of St. Alban stands is on a level 

with the cross on the dome of St. Paul's. The 

long story of the Abbey ; how those slain in the 
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two battles of St. Al])aus are buried here and 
at St. Peter's ; how it was sold to the people 
for a parish church for £A00. after the dissolution 
of the monastery in 1539 ; how it in modern 
times became a Cathedral ; and how Sir Gilbert 
Scott and Lord Grimthorpe successively have 
wrought havoc with their "restorations," at a 
total cost of over £166,000, are matters for 
ecclesiologists, and not for telling in a book 
on the road. 

Far or near, the Abbev dominates the citv, 
whose clustered roofs rise gradually toward where 
it stands on its elevated plateau, overlooking the 
quiet Hertfordshire meadows. Indeed, it stands 
on higher ground than any abbey or cathedral 
in England, the floor level at the crossing being 
340 feet above mean sea-level. Lichfield is 
next highest, standing at 280 feet, and Durham, 
])lac(Hl though it be on a craggy cliff beside the 
river Wear, comes only third, at 212 feet. St. 
An)ans' very ])u]k is impressive, and, to the 
distant view, softened as it is bv the smoke 
of the town chimneys, not unlovely, desi)ite 
that long outline which rivals Winchester's great 
s])an ; and though the crudities of the wealthy 
architectural amateur are insistent at close 
quarters they are fortunately lost in great 
mc^asure from a distance. For where l)y-gone 
abbots strove so greatly to build in ages past, 
t is happily difficult for one man to largely 
liter the outline of their work. 

A cheerful old place is St. Albans, crowning 
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ils hill proudly witli a muml crnwn, imd i-ich 
in all tho traditional attributes of a cathedral 
city — darkling nooks, quaint alleys, and ancient 
churches — satellites attendant upon the central 
fane. Before the present main road from London 
came into existence in 1794, the entrance was 
hy Sopwell Lane, still in use, hranching off to 
the left at something more than half a mile 
from the city. It is a steep and rugged way, 
leading down into the meadows where Sopwell 
ruins stand, and so to Holywell Hill, wliere an 
acute right-angle turn and a formidable climb 
used to bring the early coaches staggering into 
the market-place by the aid of an extra pair of 
hoi-ses. The Roman way, the famous " Watling 
Street," avoided the site of St. Albans altogether, 
and went considerably to the left of the Holy- 
head Road, to the valley of the Ver, where the 
ruins of Verulaminm may yet be found below 
the hilly site of the monastery of St. Alban, 
fovmded by King Offa of Mercia in 793. It ivas 
the monks wlio in mediaeval times diverted the 
Watling Street fi-om its straight coni'se to 
Verulam, and ma<le the road from St. Stephens 
into St. Albans, hy the tremendons descent and 
ascent of Holywell Hill. The travellers of those 
times came from London chiefly by the Watling 
Street, rid Stanmore, Brockley Hill, and Elstree, 
aud it was not until later that the present route 
! greatly into vogue. 
This monkish interference with the road wa« 
no means on liehalf of travellei's, but rather 
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from a highly developed sense of self-preservation. 
Before they laid hands upon it, traffic ivent by 
in the valley, and the town and monastery 
suffered from neglect. St. Albans Monastery, 
like other religious houses, did not exist by 
grants of land alone, hut owned tolls and 
market-rights, and it was to increase the ^■alue 
of these that this drastic plan was adopted. 
Drastic, indeed, it was, for the paved Roman 
way was grnbbed U]) and utterly destroyed from 
St. Ste])hens to Verulam, so that it became 
impossible to travel by it, and every one was 
then conij)elled to come into St. Albans by the 
■mountainous Holywell Hill. 

A'erulamium had from the earliest times of 
tlic Roman settlement of Britain been the 
wealthie.st of all the towns in this island. It 
possessed a theatre and all the graces of civilisa- 
tion, but ]io walls or defences of any kind. Thus 
it was thai wlicu Roadicoa, Queen of the Iceiii, 
revolted under oi)i»vession in A.D. CI, it became 
the easiest, as well as the earliest prey of lier 
avenging liosts, Verulamium and Lnudiniuin 
tell beiVn-e llieir onslaughts, and in the massacres 
t'ollowiiii,', 70,000 persons are said to have perished. 
in addition to those who fell at Camulodunum. 

A Crulamium, in common with those other 
towns, was afterwards rebuilt, and grew mon! 
prospcKms tlian b(^f(»re ; but it met a similar 
fate some tOO years later, when the Roman 
troops left Britain, and barbaric hordes over- 
whelmed it in some obscure foray. The very 
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wcurity that cling;s about its end adds to the 
fiorror of those timRs. Those weri^ wars of 
extermination, and none were left to tell the 
tale of how the ^reat town and its peoi)le 
|jerished hy lire and sword. Only when, in 
course of time, civilisalion touched the Saxons, 
and historians were produced, do we hear any- 
thing of these lon'^-ruined places, hy that time 
t>ecome tinged \vith mystery and regarded with 
shrinking aversion. Bede, writing about a.d. 720, 
calls this " Waetlinga-ceaster, " the city of the 
Watlings. In his time vast mined walls and 
liouftes remained. Ott'a, when founding St. Albans 
AhlM>y, some seventy years later, was probably 
dissuaded iiy fears of the supernatural fi"om 
drawing iijxm the ruins for l)uilding material. 
It was not so with those who rebuilt and enlarged 
his Abbey from lime to time. They found and 
worked the really mine of bricks and tiles, 
doubly valuable in that district innocent of 
stone, and thus it is that so little of ruined 
Vernlam is left ; ])ut, gazing upon the Abbey, 
wc see, in the immense ([uantities of Roman 
_ brick and tile that have gone towards its con- 

tiction, that ancient Roman town in a manner 

liticamated. 

I Towards the middle of the tenth century, 
! ruins in the valley were a source of terror 

L the good folks of the rising town of St. 

S)nDS. In them lurked those outlaws — 

wbei's, murderers, and general offscourings of 

Kuetj — for whom it would Imve been dangerous 
l-TOL. 1. 8 
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&■■ icttflkT '^ Tt"? ^own. and who rendered it 
^r-aiL'i •*'■ wawn* for law-aMdinff bursesses to 
w4c:-~ rir rrjm ch»^ir ■iome^tic heanhs when 
tt-* »-=. Lfci ^ec and tiarkness gathered. It was 




pi.itlv for tliis r,-a«.n, |>ci-ha])s quite as iiiueh 
ii- for the MS., of til,, iniiti.rials for Imildini; 
|.iii-|.o-..s. that M, iniieh of the ruins was 
i-|.oi.,i,.,l I,y K,il,l|...(l, til., eiditll AWiot. lie 
"ariv.l iiitli til,. \-..|.„|i„|, vn-ai»m,Is, cartiui- 
"""■li of ll,..ir li;irl„Hira-,. away, ami exjil.ired 
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a cave supposed to be inhabited bv a dragon — 
who was not at home on that occasion. The 
i^ood Abbot, however, is said to liavo found 
traces of the monster! His successor, Eadmer, 
was of the fiery sort. He, too, removed mucli 
building material, but the " pagan altars " 
found during his explorations he ground to 
powder — and so earns the maledictions of all 
antiquaries. 

And so it w^ent on for centuries. Stukelev, 
about 1690, noticed a good part of the walls 
standing, but, as he rode along, saAv hundreds 
of loads of Roman bricks l)ein^ carted off, to 
mend the higliway. 



XVI 

The old entrance bv Hoi v well Hill is tlio most 
cliarming part of St. Albans, with fine old 
red-brick mansions and old inns Avhere tlie 
coaches and the post-chaises used to come. 
Manv of the inns are either mere shadows of 
their former selves, or lune been entirc^lv altered 
to other uses, but their coaeli-entraiices and 
vards remain to tell of Avliat tliev once were. 
There stands a building now a girls' scliool, 
but once the " Old Crown," and elosc^ l)y tlie 
"White Hart," witli "Saracen's Head Yard" 
l)evond, but the " Saracen's Head " itself is now 
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iiiviii»Hi mtH> ^hopc*. In a continuous line up-hill 
were rte - ^\ji:rel/' -Horsehead," "Dolphin," 
•• Seven Stars."* - Wi»l[ttck/' '• Peahen/' and 
- Key " : which last house stood squarely on the 
site where the I^>ndon road now enters the citv. 
It was fri>m the •• Kevfield/' at the back of this 
hoa^. that the Yorkists burst into the streets 
and fell upi^n the Lancastrians in the first 
Battle of St. Albans. 14jo. ^\jiother long- 
Tanished inn was the " Castle," made famous 
by Shakespeare in a scene of Henry VI., M'here 
Richard Planta^net kills the Duke of Somerset, 
in this ti^ht : — 

So. lie thoa xhexei — 

For imderaettth An alehoose' paltry sign, 

Tne Castle in Sc Alban's, Somerset 

H:tth niAiie the wizard famous in his death. 



S4>merset had l>een wariieil by a witch to 
liun castles ** : — 



'* s 



I^t him shun ciuj-tles*: 

S;ifer >h:\ll he be upon the sandv plains, 

Tli.in where castles mounted stand. 

He could scarce have interpreted the 
proj)hecy in the crcK^ked way it was verified. 

llolvwell Hill still echoes to the sound of 
the coach-horn, as the modern " AVonder," 
witli an extra pair of horses, dashes up from 
tli(^ hollow to the '^ Peahen." The ''Wonder,'' 
lio\v(»v(»r, do(»s not journey to and from St. 
Albans hv the Holvhead road. Leavimir London 
from i\u\ Hotel Victoria, Xorthumberland Avenue, 
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at 10.50 a.m., it follows somewhat the line of the 
AVatling Street by Hendon, the " Welsh Harp," 
Edsware, Great Stanmore, Bushey, and AYatford ; 
reaching its destination at 1.50, and setting 
out on the return journey at 3.45. The 
" Wonder " has run daily to and from St. 
Albans, sometimes through the winter as well 
as summer, since 1882 ; owned by that consistent 
amatieur of coaching, Mr. P. J. Rumney, familiarly 
known down the road and at Brighton as " Dr. 
Kidge," fi-om his proprietorship of a certain 
world -famed " Food for Infants." But, before 
the " Wonder " came upon the scene, the 
modem coaching revival had provided St. 
Albans with summer coaches from about 1872. 
The now famous " Old Times " began to run, 
November Ith, 1878, and continued to St. 
Albans until the following spring, when it was 
transferred to Virginia Water. 

The '■ Peahen," standing at the meeting of 
Holywell Hill and the London Road, has of late 
been rebuilt in a somewhat gorgeous and baronial 
Btylc, but is the lineal descendant of a house of 
the same name in existence so far back as 1556. 
The name of the "Peahen" is thought to be 
unique. 

Continuing the line of hostelries past the 
" Peahen " and the " Key," into Chequer Street, 
there were the " f 'hequers," the "Half Moon," 
and the " Bell " ; and in French Row the 
" Fleur-de-Lis," and the " Old Christopher," 
I still remaining. The " Great Red Lion " in 
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the market-place, has been i-ebuiU. Near it, 
in George Street, ou the old road out of St. J 
Albans, is the "George," one of the pleasantest J 
old places still left, with an old red-brick front J 




and a picturesque courtyard. There was au 
inn on this site certainly as early as IJi-iS, 
when it was mentioned as the " George upon 
the Hupe " — whatever that may mean. In 
those times it was a pilgrim's inn, and had an 
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oratory chapel. Nothing so interesting as tliat 
survives, but the old house has its features. 
The room to the right of the arcliway, used in 
old times, when a coach plied from the 
" Georcre " to London and l)ack every dav, as 
a booking-office and waiting-room, remains in 
use as a parlour and rendezvous for the 
country-folk on market days, and all the 
summer the courtyard is like a boAver with 
flowers and vines. Under the gable can be 
seen a spoil snatched from the destruction of 
old Holywell House in 1837 — the decorative 
caning from the pediment, a work rei)resenting 
Ceres, surrounded with emblems of agriculture 
its products, and attended l)y Cupids and 
shameless creatures of that sort. 

To and from the " George " went daily tlie 
'* Favourite " London coach, until the first of 
the railways came in May 1858, and run it off 
the road. William Seymour, who used to drive 
it, then descended to the position of driver of 
an omnibus plying between St. Albans and 
Hatfield, but even that humble occupation was 
soon swept away by railway (extension. He 
then became landlord of the '' Kintjr Harry ■ ' 
inn at St. Stephens, and died at last, ^lay 30tli, 
18C9, in the Marlborough almshouses, St. Albans. 
Two other coaches in those* days j)lied l)etAveeii 
St. Albans and London, tircMK^rallv takini*; tlii-ee 
and a half hours. One came and Ayent i'roni 
the " Woolpack," and the other, the "Accommo- 
dation," from the " Fleur-de-Lis," French How. 
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A particularly haughty and exclusive establish- 
ment was the "Yerulam Arms." No common 
fellow who traTcUed by public conveyances was 
encouraged there. Only the lordly travellers who 
came in their own family coaches, or posted, 
ever sheltered beneath that condescending roof. 
The house remains, on the right-hand of Telford's 
new road leaving St. Albajis, Wt had, as an 
hotel and posting-house, the shortest of careers. 
Built between 1827 and 1828, another ten years 
saw the coming of the railway. With that event 
vanished the trade of the "Yerulam Arms." 
The house was soon closed, and has for fifty years 
past been a private residence. It is an extremely 
plain and uncompromisingly formal building in 
pallid brick, within railings enclosing a semi- 
circular drive. It is said that the Princess 
Victoria stayed here once. Some portions of 
the once extensive stable-vards and coach- 
houses remain, but the greater part of the 
grounds was taken, as long ago as 1848, as the 
site for a Roman Catholic Church, an imfortunate 
l)uil(liiig discontinued and sold before completion, 
and tinally purchased and finished as a Church 
of England place of worship, as it still remains, 
Avith the title of Christ Church. It would be 
(litficult to find a more hideous building. 

But a far higher antiquity than can be shown 
hy any other house in St. Albans belongs to a 
little inn called the "Fighting Cocks," standing 
l)v the river Ver, below the Abbev. Its ori«:in 
iroes back to early monastic days, when the lower 
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art of this curious little octagonal Iniikling was 
water-i^ate to the monastery, and known as 
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St. Germain's Gate. Here the monks kept their 
pets, using the ui)i)er part as a fortification. 



ar^L 7--ti>- tor - liiiL n. T,^ lUMCt^ "tire- ^-f^c-r storey 

rjj^ <-' at- suij?rr-ijirrur*. Y^ ^t cliims to l>e 
■±it uLh>r -n !i;tA~ HT^^f il:*I^*^ ix lire izzLsdMin. and 



vr"^j '^^^T- jutirtur ±r:iiL li^:: oii sLm. the 
-£i<nL«!0 CL "Tt^Tr-f^^a Ai -f^riJ-^iM jbCid a i»und 
'ia:*\y^ ttmss t • sxTcV 7: t«f Xi.cScifC- The " Re- 
':»:li1": ifT-^!: lie ?!*•>£" £«>?s 3»:< >*e«iiir where 

ri-f V-^-' r^i* >iri 5ifc> .if ^3e Tears become 
t:,'T t^lI- -n c-r sSi-f ri?^ C:<^i> ar^ to l>o 

s-^::. \ ~^zj.z,v.^ il^**» :' .-* ctcciT:- ::. cvn.i "H the 
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^V£ •::-:: n-au ::: r ::::-::ot> vf the viUaiuous 
iiiiikrr|-^'r>^ -: 1 ::^ a^- -. \\i: • \vor\" in leairiie with 
hiirh\vayni».*ii. aii-I wo :^^^nen\IIy put those stories 
down a> raih^T wiM and far-leteheil illustn\tions 
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(ii a. byf^ont' a^je. But tliere were many sucli 
innkeepers in the old i-oad-farini; times, and 
they were tlip highwaymen's best sonrccs of 
infdrmation. Such an one M'as the host of an 
inn at St. ^Vlbans, who in 1718 was associated 
with Tom Garrett and another " road agent " 
workioj* the hii,'hway between St. Albans and 
London, in an evil i>artncrship. It is a pity 
that the sign of this inn is not specified ; we 
should have gazed upon it with interest. 

To this inn came one evening a gentleman 
travelling to London on horseback. The land- 
lord himself helped hiiu up to liis bedrooiu with 
a weighty portmanteau which promised good 
plunder, and while his guest was preparing for 
snpimr, took the good news of a likely haul to 
Garrett and his partner, who were staying in 
the house. A pretty scheme was arranged on 
the instant, and the landlord, when his guest 
came downstairs, introduced his two confederates 
to him in the guise of trayellers, also on their 
way to London the following morning, who 
would be glad of his company. The unsuspecting 
stranger, nothing loth to spend an evening iu 
pleasant company, instead of sitting in solitary 
state, joined the other "travellers" with a good 
will, and they had a convivial night ; setting out 
the next morning together. When they had 
reached a lonely part of the road near London 
Cnhiey, the one covered him with a pistol while 
I the other ransacked his portmanteau, taking 
[ all its contents, including a himdred guineas. 



lii»> pten^MiL Him liknr jfeappeared down 



<jtar TixnesiSer naoi 9&v«mf«liT by the roadside 
for a vUle. oMiifWBfhgiiiqr lii» ^mpiy pack and 
the rnsfc^ •rf hii^ bomeL vfcick kad beni cut bv 
the xwfy pufBet^ m cxi^. It vas not long 
befopp ke anirvd at dw Tny just conclusion 
tliat the laadlwd «f tiw* ina v«$ a partx to this 
bttsiiiefifi. and a Toy pivfiy little sdmne occurred 
to him bjr vhick he saw the possibilitr of 
gcttiii g his own asaiii. He carefnUy refilled 
his portmanteau vith stwuies. and leliacing his 
war to St. Albans, called first at a saddler's to 
hare his reins mended, and then leaving the 
hm'se behind him. went bark to the inn. When 
the rascallv landlord saw him return with his 
baesase as heavy as befoie. be came to the 
natural o>ncIu>iMn ihaT hi> c»>nfederates had not 
rf^bljed the straDSt^r. anii cursed iheni under 
his breath for a pair of bunsrlinsr fools. The 
nftumed traveller himself confirmed this im- 
pression, accounting for his reappearance ])y 
telling how an accident had happened to his 
nair. In the meantime, he said, before startino: 
out airain. he must have dinner, and onlv wished 
he Ciuld have had the pleasure of the comimny 
at that meal of the go xl fellows his host had 
iutnKlucerl him to the nisjht liefore. With 
much ^'Xtravagant praise of their good and 
•*oeialilf c|iialities. he deelaivd that he must 
n-ally not lose sight of such tine fellows. Did 
niiiM* lio>t know wherr thev lived in London r 
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That villainous tapster was quite dec(*ived. 
He did know the addresses, and jijavc^ tlieni. In 
due course, then, imagine our traveller once 
more on his wav, and finallv arrivini? in town. 
The next morning he Ciilled upon Garrett, in 
the guise of a " gentleman on important busincvss." 
Garrett was still in bed, and could not !)(» s(mmi, 
having "just returned frcmi a journey in the 
country." 

To this he replied that it was urgent and 
important business, and this message brought 
the hisi^hwavman down. The traveller had not 
ccmie witlumt very potent persuaders to su])i)ort 
his demand for his j)r()i)erty. Th(* one* was a 
threat to have both highwavnuMi arrestee! : tin* 
other was a pistol. Th(\se induc(Mn(*nts w(M'(* 
successful, and his hundred guinivis found tluMr 
way back to his pockets, tog(^th(»r with a ])()rti()n 
of his other property. Then h(» made a similar 
call upon the other mah^factor, wlio yi(^Id(^d uj) 
the other moiety of tin* contents of tlu* ])ort- 
manteau, and (as we are told by tlu^ contemporary 
historian of these things) anoth(»r liundred guiiu^as. 
We need not believe in this (»])ic ccmi])l(*t(Miess 
and overflowing measure of justice* and r(»tril)u- 
ti<m. There lurks the eii^hteentli-centurv moralist, 
eaijer to cross the t's and dot tin* i's of everv 
situation. But there is no rc^asou wliy, u|) to 
that point, the story sliould not Ix* tru(». 

Before the road was r(Mn()d(»II(Ml l)y I'elt'ord, 
in 182(), the way out of St. All)ans was ])ast 
the "George" and down th(» steep desccMit of 
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Romeland and Fishpool Street, through the 
village of St. Michael's, and diagonally across a 
portion of Gorhambury Park, crossing the river 
Ver at Bow Bridge, at a point one and a half 
miles from the city, just short of Prae Mill. 
The present Holyhead Road, starting from the 
" Red Lion " in the Market Place, was in 1828 
an entirely new work. It is described by Telford 
as a two miles' length, extending from the " Red 
Lion "to *' Pond Yards," a spot probably identical 
with Shefford Mill, half a mile bevond Prae 
House, the site of the ancient hospital of 
St. Marv de la Pr6, or de Pratis ("St. Marv 
of the Meadows ") originally a retreat for women 
lepers, founded in 1190, and afterwards a Priory 
of Benedictine nuns, suppressed by Wolsey in 
1528. Priory and mill are alike gone, but Prae 
House is seen on the left of the road, dwarfed 
bv tlie embankment with which the roadAvav is 
raised securely above danger of flooding from the 
river Vcu*. 

Wlien tlie new road was completed, the old 
route tlirough Gorlmml)ury became private, and 
th(^ entrances to it is now guarded, in the village 
of St. ^lichaers, by lodge gates. St. Michael's, 
now lying on tlie road to nowhere in particular, 
remains a sweetly old-world place, and the break- 
neck descent to it is one of the quaintest corners 
of St. .Vlbans. H(n*e old houses and quaint signs 
an^ th(^ rule, and modern buildings the exception. 
The 'Mackdaw," the ^XVjck and Plower Pot," 
and maiiv otlun* old names attract attention. 



f PUDDING-STONE 

lidsities of the gpological soi-t at St. Micliaiel's 
the huge masses of couifloraerate rock, or 
■|iud(Iini;- stone." found here and there in 
imuient positions, having heen dug up at 
'ereut periods in the neighbourhood. The 
le of "pudding-stone" is excellently descrip- 
the rock consisting entirely of pebbles 
^Ided together by sonle prehistoric force, and 
imbling, to the imaginative mind, Cyclopean 




tsilised fragments nf some antediluvian pluni- 
ddiiig, extraordiiuirily rich in plums. 

St. Michiiel's Church, standing as it does 

nost in the centre of the site of old Veru- 

uium, is largely built of Roman tiles. It is 

many periods, from Saxon to Scottian and 

rimthfirpian, and of an extraordinary interest, 

Bomewhat Idighted by the heavy hand of Sir 

Gilbert Scott, who " thoroughly restored " it iil 

18(17, and the inconceivably heavier band of Lord 

Grimtborpe, who pulled it about shamefully in 

VOL. I. !J 
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1**!>7. LitTr^rlv lir^nii^lisliinir its quaint old i-ough- 
c%.*t :.'Wr=-r. aa«i buiLiin^r a new one from his <nvn 
amarr^ur-Anrhitect desiOT- The odd architect iii-al 
detaiU T!r.-.ul«i 1^ ridiculous if thev wen^ not 
intifal. in view of the really interestinir work 
thev rv^place. «)ne device, in especial, resembles 
a cvcliiii: free-wheel clutch ralher than anvthin^: 
known in the whole ransre i^f Gothic desii?n. 

But irreater than anv other ci>nceivable interest 
is the ass«xriati>n of the arreat Francis Bacon, 
L^>ni Verulani. Viso^unt St. .Vlbans, with Gor- 
haniluiry and St, Michael's. Bacon, who in his 
sixtv-tive vears of life studied law, and i-ose to 
Ih* Lonl Chancellor, was a sufficiently remarkable 
man. Not onlv was he a successful lawver and 
a diligent courtier, a philosopher, and the 
industrials author of essays, historiciil works, 
a]ul the A*.W»*t'*^t^n'.^^i^t of' L^'ifrtfi/io* but wrote all 
tilt' plays attributed to Shakes|x\in\ Greene, and 
Cliri^tophtM- Mar^nvt^ as we are asked by in- 
irenious latter-day disct>veivi's of crypt oi^ranis to 
l)t'lit*v»\ Nav. n»»t onlv so, but a rival Columbus 
on tilt* vtorniy sea of eryptoirnimic discovery 
has t'vt^u found that Fmneis was not the son 
of Nicholas Haeon, but the unacknowledi^cnl 
ofVsjniiii: of Queon Elizabeth and the Earl of 
Lrio^ster! This is startling, and lends an alto- 
i^t^tlicr novel interest to the statue of Bacon in 
tli(» cluurh. and the ruins of old Gorhambury 
Jlousc ill th<* ])ark. ** Thus he sat,'' runs the 
inscription IxMirath tht* statue, seated in philo- 
'^^>phic ahstraction in an arni-chair, and truly 
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he looks wise enough for anything; but it was 
not serious wisdom alone that went towards the 
construction of Shakespeare's plays. 



XVIII 

Leaving the city of St. Alban, the river Ver 
is crossed at Prae House, and continues com- 
panionable as far as Redbourncs wlun^e it 
disappears in another direction, in def(M*(Mice 
to the rise on which Iledbourne is built. That 
old coaching village is a verital)le j(nv(d of 
([uaintness in the Queen Annc^ and (J(M)rgian 
sort. Red-brick houses of those reigns, and 
wavside hostelries with elaborate? sii^ns of 
wrought iron that seem to await tlu* coming of 
the coaches again, are the chi(*f of Redbourne's 
architectural features. Very conspicuous, altliough 
but the sign of a humbh* Ix^er-houso, is tin* 
pictorial sign of the ** Mad Tom." Painted on 
a lai^e circular plate of coj)j)(n', it hangs out 
fi-om the frontage, displaying a ditlVrc^nt pictiin* 
cm each of its two sides : — tlu* first sliowiiui: 
*'Ma<l Tom in Bedlam," the* second, **Mad 
Tom at Liberty." A very old sign, it r(»j)res(»nls 
one of those pauper lunatics wlio, in otluM* ag(\s, 
were confined in Bethlem irosi)ital, and who, 
when sufficientlv recovered to be rcdc^ased, wen* 
provided with " briefs," or lic(Mices to b(*g a 
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livrlilioml. Tlw'st' " Mad Toms," as they wew 
cjiUcd, won- oncp familiar ttsui-os upon the 
roiuls. 

In the iirst pictin't', Tom is seen in a harrod 
ct'll. mmlly clutchinj; his hair: tetters h)ad his 
arms ami lei;s, and a loaf (a stale one, no doubt) 
stands on a bracket, and looks anythiui:; but 
HiiiH»tisinjr. The si»cond scene shows hiiu, i^aily 
ftttiiinl in white stockings and blue knee- 




l«w^*h^^*, with a J^»ri^^■>us nnl o»»;»i and a still 
>»w»* i^«^s^^nls turlvia. walking the nwd and 
VKmiit^ s-t trtmi|vt. 

'I*hc ttu'rt- rumt (v*rt I't KcxtKnirne is quite 
*»»SJ t>v»w !ho r«.v*i,;. si.-rw'ss s wide eomnion 
t*»\i'(>n\t t>> A ■■-•^A■ ■,■'.—. .■*^ tv.ne. IVyond this. 
Uttui iu » hv'^l.-w «'-.,"\- .1 -:"■.:(■ iir-.s-.iscecttHi stn-el 
\M[ ituok'U! v\T..*i^-v -s *■-■."--;. :',•.<• exquisitely 
ytH'luix'A^Uv- c^'.-'V'- n:»-a-.s. i,>r,o r.un- l.>ik iu 
XAOt »»« ;ho iivi^io'wvN ■ r :*-.\ -.:u":i.>:i of its 



IteaiUics uf ciiliuiv and quaiiitness of ilottiil that 
fustenlly captin'c the afl'ections of the artist. 
Long may tlu' restorer he kept at a pi-oper 
distance, anil the delicate silver-grey hues of 
llie ohi iilastered tower, the crumbling " clunch " 
stone, the ])atches of ])lack flint and Roman 
tile and the iincnnventioual heauty of the 
sixteenth- century brickwork be suffered to remain 
untouched. 



' Redboume seems tu liave found favour in 
eyes of sturdy Cobbett ; hut rather on 
;ative than jm-sitive grounds, and on account 
ff\\at it did not possess. "' No vilhiinous 
1 of the fir trii)e here," he observes, looking 
on the landscape with appi*ovaI. He missed 
jKiint though, at Friar's Wash, where the 
[current Ver or Verlam is seen to ei'oss the 
ml again, by the " Chequers " inn, where a 
bye-lane goes oif in a north-easterly 
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direction to Plamstcad. But doubtless Cobbett 
missed the name, else we might ivell have heard 
him cliaracteristically lashing out, somethtug in 
this sort : " Friars' Wash ! indeed. Good God, 
when did friars wash 'r Everybody knows, or ought 
to know that they did. nothing of the sort, and 
counted personal uncleanliness as not nierel,i' 
next to godliness, but a constituent part of it. 
They were as dirty physically as Mr. Pitt and 




his stock -jobbing and funding, fawning and 
slavering creatures arc morally. Aye ! and I 
tell you, poor down-trodden victims of an 
arbitrary gov(u-nnu'nt," etc., etc. Something of 
thai kind Cobbett would Imvc Mritten in his 
liim'l Hidpii. Indeed, tlu- "friars austere. 
uu\»iislif'(l anil unpleasantly yelloM," as they 
wii-e. by all aceoinits, might well have resented 
that liaminn' of the ford as an unwarrantable 
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aspci'sinii iiijon their well-earned reputation for 
an ancient and invincibUi dirtiness. 

Planistemi, let it be noted, having originally 
l>een Verlamstead, owes its name directly to 
the river whose valley it overlooks from its 
hill-top. Its church-tower and characteristic 
Hertfordshire dwarf extinguisher sjjire may be 




glimpi^ed fi*om the road, erowniiij^ a wooded 
ridge. The succeedinij mile on to Markyate 
Street — the " River Hill improvement," as it 
was called^was one of the last pieces of work 
undertiiken in the long series of Holyhead Road 
L.alterationi^, and was cut after 1830, The old 
tl, still visible on the right, goes for the 
tjength of a mile as a steep and narrow lane, 
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almost paraUel with the improved highway, 
and falls info if at the beginning of the village 
of Markyate, as it is shortly named nowadays. 
The ** streef ' * has only of late years been officially 
dropped by fhe General Post Office, in response 
to fhe request of the inhabitants, to whom, and 
fo sfrangers having business here, the old 
address caused considerable trouble and mis- 
undersfanding ; those not familiar with the place 
not unnaturally thinking ^'Markyate Street, 
Dunstable/^ f o be a thoroughfare in that town, 
instead of, as a matter of fact, -H miles 
distant. Markyafe is indeed merely a street 
of houses fringing either side of the road, and 
what the old coachmen called a "thoroughfare 
village'*; a long street certainly, but nothing 
else, and realisinsr the Euclidian definition of a 
line. •' leniTth without breadth." It is an old- 
world place, drowsily conductins: from Hertford- 
shire iuti> Heds. with too manv inns for its 
present needs, and one — the original " Sun " of 
coachinir davs — ciniverted into a laundrv and 
l<^>kinir with severity u{K)n the house directly 
op])osite, thcit has assumed its old style and 
title. 

Beyond ilarkvate, where the land shelves 
steeply down from the road on the right hand, 
is the loverly park of ^tarkyate Cell, with a tine 
old Klizal)ethan manor-house, turreted, terraced, 
and with nol)le clusters of carved brick chimnevs, 
()iic<' the site of a nimnerv ; and in a hollow — 
the roof of its absurd little (leoririan red-brick 
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f^iwei' below the road level — the toy-like church 
of this beautiful domain. The rest of the way 
to Dunstable is lonely, Kensworth villaf^e hidden 
soiuewhere in the folds of tlie hills, and its Post 
Office only visible. At one mile from Dunstable 
remauis an old toll-liouse, the first now met 
witli on the journey from London. 

It was on this stretch of i*oad, between 
St. Albans and Hocklitt'e, that the gay and 
mercurial highwayman, "Gentleman Harry," did 
lii.s last stroke of business, in the spring of 
1717. llarry Sirams had been highwayman, 
rover, soldier, sailor on' board a man o' war, 
and, deserting and setting foot tishorc at Bristol, 
l)ecame highwayman again. Having, as himself 
might have said, thus l)oxed the com2)ass, his 
career was fully rounded olf, and the only things 
necessary to corajdetc it were a rope and a hang- 
man. They were nearer than he thought, [xior 
butterfly ! 

He had been a successful rufller along the 

road in all his brief but varied career, and 

although a man of peace, and never known to 

euforci? his demands for tlie turning out of 

pockets with anything worse than an oath and 

a well-assumed air of truculence, liad always 

1 enjoyed exce|)tional fortune. It is scarce neces- 

l sary to add that his gains were spent as freely 

|as they were msub' : few highwaymen ever put 

jiything by for a rainy day. On his return 

he amassed so great a store of gold 

Btches, diamonrls, and guineas, in so shoi-t a 
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time that, had they grown wild in the hedges, 
he could scarce have gleaned more, or more 
speedily. ^^ Jam satis,'' he exclaimed (for he 
had been a Cambridge undergrad in his time, 
and loved a Latin tag) when coming out of 
Essex into Aldgate with his pockets bursting 
with gold rings and chains; and, putting up at 
the " Saracen's Head," determined to foi*swear 
the road and live cleanly on his accumulated 
w^ealth. An incident he had witnessed in the 
dusk, coming from Snaresbrook to Aldgate, had 
prol)al)ly been the inducement to ** the quiet 
life" thus contemplated. At the turnpike gate 
he hiul observed a gentleman arrested in mistake 
for himself! 

So, leaving the " Saracen's Head " early the 

next morning, he s(^t out on horseback on the* 

loiiiz: journey to Holyhead, proposing to voyage 

()V(»r to Dublin and therc^ disi)ose of his plundcu-. 

(lood resolutions tilI(Ml his heart : ho carolhul as 

he w(Mit, in rivalry with the hedgeside warblers, 

and in this manner left St. All)ans behind, and 

so canic^ into this broad reach of the roiul lu^ar 

UtMlhourne. l'^nha})pily for him, he had taken 

a littli* too niucli }H)rt at St. Albans, and the 

])ort (lisi»;uised liis jn'udence to that extent that, 

scMMni:: threc^ horsc^nien slowly anil)ling along the 

hiulnvav, he must ihhmIs resunu» his old trade 

and bid them ^* stand and deliver!'' 

*• (i(Mitl(Muan Harry" had lu^ver l)een (lis- 
tini;nish('d tor his personal courage, and those 
wlio dared to disrei^^ard him generally found 
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themselves sjife enough. The fivst of thi* 
travellers said he would not be rol)bed, and 
rode on; the second gave oiir friend a slash 
over the head with his riding-Avhii) ; and all 
three went their way. " Blood and wounds ! " 
thought Simnis, the wine fermenting in his 
biuin ; " shall 1 be scorned thus P Never ! " 
I jVnd, in a drunken fury, he titupped after them, 
and really did secure a delivery. From one he 
received nine shilling.s, from another an old 
wat-ch and seven shillings, and from the third 
two guineas and seventeen shillings. 

Other spoil fell to him on the way, and 

Krhcn the Warrington stage hove in sight, he 

held it up with dramatic completeness and much 

tiiianeial success, spurring on to Dunstable In a 

tumult of jjort and professional pride. At the 

* Blill " ho called for brandy, and had hut raised 

I the glass to his lips when the rol)l>ed coach 

\ came lumbering in, and the passengers entered 

the room where he Has. How he rushed out, 

and, mounting his horse, dashed away, he never 

' knew ; hut presently found himself at Hockliffe, 

1 where, in the kitchen of the " Star," with mon! 

; brandy at his elbow, he fell into a drunken 

, stupor by the fire. 

The whole district was, ho^vever, aroused, 
Eand the road being searched while he lay in 
litkut comiition. Three soldiers traced him to tlie 
"Htar," and he awoke to find himself covered 
I by their pistols. To them he yielded all his 
LTaried wealth, with the exception of a Ww trifles 
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pjen IB has aeckdoClL. ami theo staggered up 
k bed «^ the tiui>pe» at hia htvlw. There 
7 wBtehrd him all auH^t. 

waa. as he «st» in his laA acniuDt .-uid 

wfewiaa of m wihl canvr ** a good •l<*a^ 

igriBcd" at thiA. How to eMsaper lie 

m^kC of a phm. Throwm? the fen- ni-nuua- 

:S triakec* RulftenlT in the fire, the soldiers, 

m be had expected, made a dash to »avr them, 

bile he pounced upon the pistoU. He seized 

I ciHiple. and, ftandin^ at the door, despemtely 

illed the tngi^ni. The soldiirrs would pmtmbly 

ire been aent tu Kioi^doai Come but fur the 

trilliag rirrwinatanr" that the weapons missed 

fire. It was a nushap that cost 8imms his life, 

for he was quicklr seized and more viirilanlly 

guarded, and, when morninir dawned, taken up to 

London on the road he had so blithelv travelled 

the day before. One more joumej- followed — to 

Tyburn, where they hanged him in the following 

June. 

The pilgrim of the roads who looks for 
the "Bull" at Dtmstable, or the "Star" at 
Hockiiffe, will not find those signs : the shrines 
of the saints and the haunts of the highwaymen 
art; alike the food of ravenous Time. 
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WFiri shiill say cci'ttviiily how or when the phrase 
" Downright Dunstable " first arase, or what it 
originally meant. Not the present historian, 
who merely sucks his wisdom from local legends 
as he goes. And when it happens, as not 
infrequently is the case, they have no agreement, 
but lea'l the questing toiler after truth into 
cul»-de-Hae of falsehoods and blind-alleys and 
mazes of contradictions, the labour were surely 
as profitless as the mediffival search for the 
Philosopher's Stone. Briefly, then, " Downright 
Dunstable " is a figurative expression for either 
or Ijoth of two things : a state of helpless 
intoxication, or for that kind of candid speech 
often called "brutal frankness." At any rate, 
it is ill (juestiiig at Dunstable for light on the 
subjeel, and it is quite within the usual run 
of thuigs to And the old saying unknown 
nowadays in the place that gave it birth. 

There is no evidence in the long broad street 
of Dunstable town of the age and ancient 
importance of the place. It looks entirely 
modern, and the Priory chmxh is hidden away 
on the right. When — in the cour.'ie of a century 
or so— the young limes, sycamores, and chestnuts, 
planted on either side of that mam thoroughfare, 
have grown to maturity, tht; view coming into 
Dunstable from London will be a noble one. 
. At present it is merely neat and cheerful. 
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Xo mention is made of Dunsta])le in Uooms- 
day B<x>k. When that work was compiled, the 
old Roman station of DuriKobrivae, occupied 
in turn bv the Saxons and burnt to the sj:round 
by UKiniudin? Danes, lay in a heap of blackened 
ruins, the onlv living creatures in the neiij^libour- 
ho<xl the tierce robl>ers who lay wait for travellers 
at this ancient crossing of the Watling and the 
Icknield Streets. If anv of the surveyors who 
took notes for the makins" of Doomsdav Book 
weiv so i-ash as to come here for that purpose, 
certainly they must have j)erished in the doing. 
At that j>eri<xl and imtil the beginning of 
Henrv I.'s i-eisrn the road was l>ordered bv dense 
Wfxxllands, affording a safe hiding-place for 
malefactors, chief among whom, according to 
an absurd monkish legend, purporting to account 
for the ])hice-nanie, was a rol)ber named Dun. 
Th(* ruined town and the impenetrable thickets 
W(M'(* known, thev said, as '' Dun's Stable.'' 

The tirst stej) towards reclaiming the road 
and the ruins from anarchv and violence was 
tlie elt^aring of these woods. This was followed 
l)y tlie l)uil(ling of a liouse — probably a hunting- 
lodire- for the Kins:, and the founding of the once 
))o\v(M't'ul and stately Priory of Dunstable, portions 
of \vlios(* nol)le church remain to day as the ])arisli 
clnirch of the town. To the Augustine priors 
tlie town and its mark(*t riglits were given, aiul 
tlie place, ntnv-risen from its ashes, throve und(n* 
tlic (•onil)in(Hl j)atronage of Church and State. 
Wliatever the rcdiirious merits of those old 
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monks may have been, certainly they were 
business men, stock-raisers, and wool- growers 
of the first order. Their flocks and herds covered 
those downs that remain much the same now 
as eiii^ht hundred vears as^o, and their Dunstable 
wool was prized as the best in the khigdom. 
But these business-like monks were not 
altogether loved by the townsfolk, who resented 
the taxes laid upon them by the Church, all- 
powerful here in those days. It seemed to men 
unjust that fat priors and their crew should 
command the best of both worlds : should wi(4d 
the kevs of heaven and take heavv toll of i»:oo(ls 
in the market. The townsfolk, indeed, in 1229 
made a bold stand, and protesting that they 
*' would sooner s'o to hell than be taxed," vainlv 
attempted to form a new settlement outsider 
the town. The sole results were that tli(*v w(M*e 
taxed rather more heavilv than before, and 
ecclesiastically cursed. To detail here the 
grandeur and the pride of that great Priory 
would ])e to halt too long on tli(^ way. All who 
had, in those ancient times, any businivss along 
this <i:reat road Avere entertained bv the* Pi'ior. 
The common herd in those earlv davs \Ner(^ 
entertained at the guest house*, a building facing 
the main road, on a site now occupi(Ml by a 
house called "The Priorv." King John in 
1202 had given his hnnting-lodii(» to tin* Priorv, 
and from that time onward Kings aiul Quc^ens 
were lodged in the Priory itself. Here rc^stcMl 
— the next halting-place from Stony Stratford — 
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the bodj- of Queen Eleanor on the way to 
Westminster, in 1290 ; and one of the long 
series of Eleanor crosses remained in the 
market-place until 1&43, when it was destroyed 
by the Parliameotary troops. In the Lady 
Chapel (long since swept away) of the Priory 
Church, Cranmer promulgated the divorce of 




Heiii-y VIII. ami Katherine of Armgon. Two 
yeui-s later, tlu^ Priory itself was dissolved. 
At lirst it seemed likely that Dunstable would 
1)e made the seat of a Bishop and the groat 
cliurcli erected to the digtiity of a Cathedral, 
liiit tlie project came to nothing, and the sole 
i-eniainiii!; portions of the old buildings are 
\\w. nave and the west front. Proshvterv, choir, 
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transepts, Imty chapel, and aisles were torn 
cl(»«n. Thp ai.sles and east end of the cimrch 
are nnwlern, the nave a majestic example of 
Norman ai-chitectiire, and the Mest front a 
curiously picturesque mass of Transitional 
Xonnau, Early English, and Perpendicular, 
worthy the dexterous pencil of a Prout. 

The siKiliation of the Priory Church was a 
I'»ng but thoroui;h process. Many of its carved 
stones are worked into houses and walls in and 
around the town, but it ■was left for nuHlern 
times to complete the vandalisni ; when, for 
example, i^n-at numbers of decorative pillars and 
cnpitals were discovered, some put to use to 
form an "ornamental rockery " in a neighbouring 
garden. Ihe remaining cartloads taken to a 
M*cliHle(i Kpot in the downs and buried ; when 
the stone coffin of a ])rior was sold for use as 
a horse-trtnigh and afterwards broken up for road- 
motal ; when a rector could find it possible to 
destroy a holy-water stoup, the old font could be 
throM'n away, and the pulpit sohl to a publican 
for the dect)ration of a tea-garden. Among other 
objects that have disappeared in modern times 
is the life-size effigy of St. Fredemund, the sole 
remaining portion of his shrine. Fredemund was 
a son of King OfTa. His body had been 
brought hither in ancient time.'i, on the way 
to Canterbury, l)ut was, by some miraculous 
interposition, prevented from leaving Bunstable. 
No miracle saved his statue. The ancient 
soiictus bell <if the church, inscribed "Ave 
VOL. I. 10 
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Maria, giacia plena/' hangs on the wall of the 
modem town-hall. 

"Dunstable/' says OgilbT, writing in 1675, 
'^is full of Inns for Accommodation, and noted 
for good Larks." This would seem to hint at 
an unwonted sprightliness in the hostelries and 
town of Dunstable, were it not that larks bore 
but one signification in OgOby's day. Slang had 
not then stepped in to gire the word a double 
meaning. Of the notable old inns of Dunstable 
the "Sugarloaf" remains, roomy and staid, 
reprobating unseemliness. Larks, like Dunstable 
wool in still older days, and stmw-plaiting in 
more recent times, no longer render the town 
notable. Straw-plaiting and hat-making are, it 
is true, yet carried on, but the industry is a 
depressed one. A greater feature, perhaps, is 
seen in the extensive printing works established 
here in recent veai-s bv the £:reat London finn 
of Waterlow & Sons. 



XX 

From Duustable the i-oad enters a deep chalk 
cuttiiiir through the Downs — similar to, but not 
so irrtNit a work as, the chalky gash through 
Jiuts(M- llill, on the Portsmouth Road. In this 
niilolrni^th of cutting the traveller stews on still 
suiiiincr (lays, l)Uu(led by the chalky glare; or, 
when it l)lo\\s great autumnal guns and snow- 
larh'ii wint(*r i^ales, whistling and roaring through 
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■' exposed guHet with the sound of a railway 

Itraiu, freezes to his vei-y marrow. Before this 

Mtting was made, and the " spoil " from it 

llOsed in the making of the great embankment 

at carries the i-oad above the deep succeeding 

ttllev, this was a i)recipitous ascent and descent, 

nd a cruel tax upon horses. Looking backwards, 

he embankment is impressive, even in these days 

great engineering feats, and proves to the eye 

jkow vigorou.sly the question of road reform was 

eing grappled with just before the introduction of 

■aitways. From this point the famous Dunstable 

|I>own!!i are ■well seen, rising in bold terraces and 

swelling hills from the hollow, and receding 

in fold upon fold of treeless wastes where the 

prehistxiric Icknield Way runs and the stone 

implements and Hint arrows dropped by primitive 

Lman for lack of reliable pockets, are found. 

The neolithic ancestor seems to have been 

larticularly fond of these windy hillsides, and 

left a great earthwork on them, ten acres 

extent. Maiden Bower they call it nowa- 

iclays — as grotesquely unsuitable a corruption of 

Ithe original " Maghdime-burh " as may well be 

gined. Its wind-swept terraces, distinctly 

«n from this embankment, scarce give the idea 

a Iwrndoir. Neolithic mau was fond of these 

JiilUides iu a purely negative way. He would 

Bve preferred the warmer valleys, only in those 

aiote times they were filled with dense and 

himost impenetrable forests, and abounded in the 

bercest and wildest of wild animals, that came 
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at nidht and preyed upon his family circle when 
the camp-fires bamt low. And when those wild 
creatures were not to be dreaded, there were 
always hostile tribes prowling in the thickets. 
So. on all counts, the Downs were safest. Where 
that remote ancestor built his bee-hire huts and 
banded togeUier with his fellows to raise a 
fortified post, othras — Britons, Romans, and 
Saxons — came and added more and taller earth- 
works, so that the tallest of them are sixteen 
feet high even now. 

Shortly after leaving the embankment behind, 
a signpost marks a lane to the left, leading to 
Tilsworth, a dejected village, looking as though 
agricultural depression had hit it hard. A 
deserted schoolhouse, by -die church, is falling 
to pieces. Just within the churchyard is a 
headstone, standing remotely apart from the 
others. Its isohition invites scrutinv; an atten- 
tion rewanled by this epitaph: — 

THIS STONK WAS ERECTED 

BY SUBSCRIPTION 

Ti» THE MEMORY OF 

A FEMALE UNKNOWN 

FOUND MURDER'd IN BLACKGROVK WOOD 

AUG. 10'" l^•21 

< >li ]aiiM.- my friends and droi> the silent tear 

.\ttfiiil aiul loam why I was buried here; 

r» -nhanre some distant earth had hid uiy clay 

It IM <»utliv\l the sid. the fatal dav : 

T<» ynu unknown, my case not understood; 

Fi *»m wht-nce I came, ur why in Black^qx)ve Wood. 

Thi- trnthV t«»o clear : and nearly all that s known — 

I tlit-n \\a< miinlorM. an<l the villain's flown. 

May (Io«l. wlii.sf pien-in^r eye ]iursues his flight, 

r;u«l«»n tli'-* jriiii^-. but bring the dee<l to light. 
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That the deed was ** brought to light " is 
obvious enough, but that is not what the author 
of those lines meant. The perpetrator of the 
deed was neA'er discovered. BlackgroA'^e Wood, 
a dark mass in a little hollow, is easilv seen 
from the road. In another two miles Hockliffe 
is reached. 



XXI 

" A DIRTY way leads you to Hockley, alias 
Uockley-in-the-Hole," said Ogilby, in 1675 ; 
and it seems to have f'raduallv become worse 
during the next few years, for Celia Fiennes, 
confiding her adventures to her diary, about 
1095, tells of ** seven mile over a sad road. 
Called Hockley in y** Hole, as full of deep slows 
in y* winter it must be Empasa])le." It 
received, in fact, all the surface-wat(*r draining 
from Dunstable Downs to the south and Brick- 
hills to the north. It is not, hoAvever, until 
he has left Hockliffe ])ehind and started to 
climb out of it that the amateur of roads 
discovers how deeply in a hole Hockliife is, 
for it is approached from the Dunstable side 
l)v a level stretch that dims the memory of tlie 
downs, and makes all those old tales of sloughs 
appear like fantastic inventions. It is at tliis 
time perhaps the most perfectly preservcnl 
example of Telford's roadmaking. Surface, 
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cross-drains, (litches, and hedges »rc maintained 
in OS good condition as when first made. And 
whj" so more than in other places ': For this 
rerj- reason ; that it i* in a hole, and if not 
properly drained, would ^ain liecome as 
" empasable " as it was over two huudi-ed 
years ago. 

Hockliffo, originally a very small village, 
grew to great importance in coaching times, 
for here is the junction of llie Holyhead and 
Manchester and Liverpool roiuts, Iwth in those 
times of the greatest vogue and highest 
importance, .In after-glow of those radiant 
glories of the road is seen in the long street. 
Hockliffe was in Pennant's time, when coaching 
hatl grown enormously in imjjortance, "a lonij 
ranee of Imuses, mostly inns.'' It is so now, 
with the difference that the houses mostly hate 
beeft inns, and are so no longer. In his day he 
observed " the English rage for novelty " to be 
" strongly tempted by one st^acious publican, 
who informs us, on his sign, of newspapers 
being to be seen at his house «j«-y day in the 
week." 

At which of the two principal inns, the 
" White Hart " or the '' White Horse," this 
enterprising publican carried on business he 
dons not tell us. Perhaps it was the "White 
Horse " ; no^v certainly one of the most iutei-cst- 
ing of inns, and then the chiefest in Hockliffe. 
li(?for(' its hospitable door the " Holyhead 
Mail,"' tlie Shrewsbury " Greyhound," the 
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Manchester '^Telegraph," the Liverpool "Royal 
Umpire," and many another drew uj), toojetlier 
with some of the many " Tally-Hoes" that 
spread a fierce rivalry down the road. It w^is 
probably at HocklifFe and at the hosi)ita])le 
door of the "White Horse," that the "Birming- 
ham Tallv-Ho " convevinG: Tom Brown to 
Rngby drew np at dawn " at the end of the 
fourth stage." We need not look for (»xact 
coaching data in that story ; elsc^ among other 
things, we might cavil at the descrij)tion of 
it {is a "little" roadside inn. 

X l)right fire gleaming through tlie red 
curtains of the bar window gave promise of 
good refreshment, and so while the liorses \\(»re 
elianged, the guard took Tom in to give him 
"a drop of something to keej) the cold out," or 
rather to drive it out, for i)0()r Tom's fec^t were 
already so cold that they nii":ht have l)e(Mi in 
the next world, for all lie could feel of them, 
and the guard had to pick him off the coach- 
top and set him in the road. "Early i)url " 
set that right, and warnuHl the cockles of his 
heart. 

Th(?re is no nonsense of the plate-glass and 
electric-bell kind almut the "White Hors(\" 
If the old coachmen were to conu> l)ack, and 
the passengers they drove*, they would Hnd tlu* 
old house much the sann* — tin* stables dockc^d 
jierhaps of some of their old ext(Mit and a trifb* 
ruinous, and the house in these less palmy days 
crying out for s(mie fresh paint and a fcnv minor 
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repair* ; but stiil tfair «une well - remembered 
place. Even the windotrs in the gables, blocked 
up oT«T a century ago to escape Sir. Pitt's 
winilfiw-tax, have noi been re-opened. There 
are b>w-browed old wm^ nt the inn, with a 
OMcy kitcht-n tliat is a.« much parlour ; Mith 
uudii^^iUBed oaken beam« nmnini; overhead, 
neb in pendant hams that br due faauf^ng 
have acciuinxl artutic oid-maJtteri}»h tones, like 
mellow Morland^ and rich tiainsborou»hs. There 
lA a cafiacinus hearth, there are settles to sit 
eanily in, and waniiin>^ pan^ that have warmed 
many a lied for old-time travellers ; and thei-e 
are memories, tofi. for them that eai-e to 
Hummon them. Will they comer Yes, I 
warrant you. They are memories chiefly of 
movins accidents by flixxl and fell, for Hockliffe 
has had more than its due share of coachinif 
accidents. They happened chiefly on the hills 
a mile out, where Battlesden Park skirts the 
rtiail, and where, although Telford did some 
<;mbunkinf; of the hollows and cutting of the 
cnists, they remain formidable to this day. 
Hatth.'sden became an ominous name in those 
days, and the " Wliite Horse " and many another 
Hockliffe inn very like hospitals. The year 
\K\'i was an especially disasti-ous one. In May, 
tlu' "IlojM'" Halifax coach, on the way to 
l/mdoii, was beinj; driven down hill at a furious 
jtiiei!, when the horses became unmanageable, 
and the coach, overloaded with luggage piled 
lip on tlie i-oof, after reeling in several directions, 
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I'pU on the off sidi'. All thi" passcni^ers were 
injurfMl more or less severely. The next 
ha))jjenint,' was %vhen the Shrewshury " Grey- 
hound," coming towards London, M'as overturned 
at a point almost opposite Battlesden House. 
Again most of the passengers were seriously 
injured, and the coachman ha<l a leg broken. 
Two nf the horses suffered similar injuries. This 
accident was caused hy the near-side wheeler 
kicking over the pole and thus upsetting the 
coach while it was running at high speed down 
hill. Of course, when the great Christmas 
snowstoiTu of 1836 blocked nearly all the roads 
in England, Hockliffe was a very special place 
for drifts, and the Birmingham, Manchester, 
Holyhead, Chester and Holyhead, and Halifax 
mails were all snowed up. An attempt made 
to drag the Chester mail out resulted in the 
fore-axle giving way and the coach being 
abandoned. The boys went forward on horse- 
back. The Holyhead mail, with the Irish bags, 
was more fortunate. AYhen the horses suddenly 
floundered up to their necks in the snow, the 
coachman dived off headlong, and was nearly 
sulfocated ; but with tlie aid of the guard and 
the pivssengers he was pulled out by the legs, 
aiul, a team of cart-horses being requisitioned, 
the coach itself dragged through. These are 
examples of the perils His Majesty's Mails 
encountered in those times, and of the dis- 
comforts endured by the men M'ho carried them 
for little wage. 



A 
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The Post Office has never been generous to 
the rank and file of its staff. The secretarial 
staff, whose business it is to receive complaints 
and to scientifically fob off the public with tardy 
promises of enquiries never intended to be made, 
draw handsome salaries, but those who do the 
actual work have always been paid something 
less than they could obtain from other walks of 
life. The guards in Post Office employment 
received half a guinea a week salarv in the old 
mail-coach days — as, in fact, a retaining fee — it 
being estimated by the Department that they 
could make a good thing of it by the '' tips " 
they would be receiving from passengers. That 
they did make a good thing of it we know, but 
the piinciple Avas a shabby one for a Government 
Department to adopt, and really created a kind 
of indirect taxation. No traveller could refuse 
to ''tip" the guard as well as the coachnuui, 
unless very hard-hearted or possessed of a moral 
courage quite beyond the ordinary. 

Bc^vond his half-guinea a Aveek, an annual 

ft C ' 

suit of cloth(vs, and a superannuation allowance 
of seviMi shillini2:s a week, a mail sruard had 
no official prospects. Occasionally some crusty 
j)ass(»nger, whom the guard, being extra busy 
with his letters and parcels, had perhaps no time 
to humour, would re-fuse to tij), and Avould Avrite 
to the Post Oflice to comphiin ; whereupon th(» 
Secretary would indite some humbus: of this 
kiiid : — 

'* Sir, — I hav(^ the honour of vour letter of 
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the , to ivhieh I lies; Iravc to observe that 

neilhiT coachman nor guard should chiim anj-- 
thin^ of 'vails' as a rifrht, having ten and 
sispcnce per week each ; hut the custom too 
much prevails of ^ivin^ generally a sliilliug 
eaeli at the end of the gmund, Imt as a 
courtesy, not a riglit ; and it is the ahsolute 
onler of the office that they shall not use a 
woni beyond solicitation. This is particularly 
strong in respect of the guard— for, indeed, over 
(he coachman we have not much power ; l)ut if 
he drives less than thirty miles, as your first 
did, they should think themselves well content 
with sixpence from each passenger." 

Ill those times sixpence might have been 
enough, hut when, in later days, the coachman 
or the guard at the end of their resjiective 
journeys would come round with the significant 
remark, " I leaves you here, gentlemen I " he 
Tvho offered sixpence would have been as daring 
as one who gave nothing at all. The sixpence 
would have been returned with a sarcastic 
courtesy, and a shilling not received with any 
remarks of gratitude. This custom Avas known 
"kicking the passengers." 

Very occasionally, and under pressure, the 
[ Post Office doled out an extra half-guinea in 
neasons of extraordinary severity, when passen- 
gers were few and tips scarce, and on occasions 
when the mails were so heavy that the seats 
I generally occupied by passengers were given up 
ito the ba^s, the guards had an allowance made 
VOL. I. 11 
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them. Their zeal under diflBiculties also reeeiA 
rare and grudging recognition, as when Thon 
8weatman» guard of the Chester mail in the eai 
))art of 1795, was awarded half a guinea for li 
lalK)urs at Hockliffe, where, in the middle k 
the night and up to his waist in water, he helpe 
to put on new traces, travelling to town on hi 
Im)x with his wet clothes freezing to him. 



TiiK red-brick face of the "White Horse" is 

Hot off and embellished by a very wealth of 

ohilM)rate old Benaissance wood-carving that 

decorates the coach-entrance. It was o])viously 

never intimded for its present position, and is 

said t.<> havo come from an old manor-house at 

C'hal}?ravo, demolished many years ago. Long 

(^xposuro to the weather and generations of 

net;l*'Ct have wrought sad havoc with this old 

work. A fragment in the kitchen gives the 

(late lo<i<>, aiul some strips under the archway, 

with the inscription "John Havil dwiling in 

ears," pn^stMit a mystery not easy to solve. 

'Phe ominous liattlcsden Park, belonging to 
thr l)nk(*s of Bedford, with jealously locked 
|o(^»•e.^at(^^ that hinder the harmless tourist from 
in^rxH't^in- th(^ church within the demesne, is one 
,,!• V vast chain of lUssell properties stretching 
,-,,/niih>s across country, from here to Woburn 
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^ud away to the Great North Road at Wansford. 

-Battlesden is without a tenant, except for those 

'^vliQ tenant family vaults and restinij-places in 

^^^o little churchvard: Duncomhes within and 

Jiolxxlies in particular without. It Avas one of 

t-ttese Duncombes of Battlesden — Sir Samuel — 

"^^^Ixo in 1624 introduced Sedan-chairs into En{?- 

^^><I. AVeeping marhle cherubs on l)uneoml)e 

'^^oiiiiuients, rubbing marble knuckles into marl)le 

.J^os, testify to grief overpast, but Xature, 

^^^liiferent as ever, keeps a cheerful face. It 

^^X'e becomes evident that we are on the borders 

^^ a stcme countrv, for the little church tower 

^ X^^^'tly built of that ferruginous sandstone 

^^'^ose rusty red and yellow is for the next 

^^irtv miles to become verv noticeable. 

Gaining the summit of Sandhill, a house; 

* itig back from the road, on the left, is seen, 

^^"^tli traces of a slip-road to it and through its 

J?x*H.ss-«:rown stable-yard. It is a notic(*al)le red- 

■^**ic5k house, with a steep tiled roof crowned l)y 

^ Aveather-vane. Once the " Peacock " inn, it 

*^U,s for many years been a private* residence*. .V 

*^u^ort distance beyond, past the cross-roads known 

'^^^ Sheep Lane, Bedfordshire; is le;ft l)ehind fe)r 

^*^^ county of Buckingham, thre)ugh which for 

^'^^ next twelve miles, to the; (*nd e)f Stony 

^tvatford, the Holyhead Roael tak(\s its way. 

Buckinghamshire, cm the niaj), is a ejuaintly 
^^^Hped county, standing as it wei*e on end, 
^"ashing its feet in the Thames at Staines, anel 
^'ith its head in the Ouse, in the; neighbourhood 



T!u' oM " Greorge " inn, that stands directly 
ojiposite tlio Sessions House, is not the only inn. 
al Brickhill against whose name "fitit" must 
Ix' WTittea. Others, now vanished, were the 
"ttliite Lion," now the Post Office, with some 
dpliciitf decorative carving on its front (the old 
■'i'gn is still preser\'ed upstairs) ; the " Swan," 
tlie " Shoulder of Mutton," and tlie " Waggon." 
I Thp class of each one of these old houses may 
I slill lie traced. The "George" was beyond 
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iomparison the chief, and legends still linger of 

low the old fighting Marquis of jVnglesey came 

I and stayed here as Lord TJxbi-idge with two 

and returned after Waterloo as Lord 

nglesey with one. They say, too, that the 

uccss Victoria once halted here the night. 

the churchyard, that so steeply overloolis 

roml at the hither end of the village, you 

ay see stones to the memory of William Eat- 

e. the last host of the " George," his wife, 
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luK relatives, and hie senant*. He die 
eighty-two. in 1«5(>; his wife in 1812. 
Ti-ars liefore, a servant. Charlotte Oslioi' 
died. a?r«i thirty-eight ; the stone " ere 
three sisters, as a tribute of their regar 
faitliful servant, and as a testimony to ( 
anxiously endeavoured to aUeviat^' the si 
of a beloved and lamented parent upon 
hod." Here also is the epitaph of Isaa* 
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" for more than forty years a good and 
servant to Mr. Rntclitfe of the ' Georj 
during which he gained the esteem of 
knew him." He died, aged fifty-eight, ii 

The old " George " is now occupied- — a 
occupied, for it is a very large housi 
farm Imiliff. Just what it and its idd 
yard are like lot these sketches tell. 

AVithin the church a curious wooden 
tablet records the death at Little Brie 
'"» old-time traveller when jourm 
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London to Chester. This was William Bennett, 
son of the Mayor of Chester. He died March 
19th, 1(>58. 

But most curious of all is the stone in th(» 
churchyard to a certain " True Blue," who 
died in 1725, aged fifty-seven. Time has lost 
all count of " True Blue," Avho or Avhat he 
was, and speculation is futile. If only the 
vicar who entered his burial in the register 
had noted some particulars of him, how grateful 
we should be for the unveilinji: of this mvsterv ! 
Those registers have, indeed, no little interest, 
containinj' as thev do the i?ruesome records of 
many criminals executed in the old u:aol 
deliveries, as well as of a woman Avho was 
wounded at the battle of Edge Hill and died 
of her hurts. 
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A LONG and steep descent into the* valley of 
the Ouse conducts from Little Brickhill into 
Femiy Stratford, seen in the distance, its roofs 
glimmering redly amid foliage. Tin* rivcu-, a 
canal, and the low-lvimz: flats illustrate^ very 
eloquently the " fenny " adjective in the phice- 
nanie, and it is in truth a very anii)hibious, 
barij^ee, wharfin«:erv, and miullarkv little town. 
Aicriculture and canal-life mix oddlv hen*. 
Wharves, the '* Navigation " iiui, and hunch- 
backed canal-bridges admit into the town ; and 
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tke Luj". willow-fringwi Ouzel, with pastures 
and spneridm^ ct>nLfieIds on either side, bows 
t>iie our of it at the other end. The arms of 
FenaT Stratford, to be seen carved above the 
church d*>>r, allude in their wavv lines to its 
riveradn character, but, just as Ipswich and 
S4>nie other ancient ports bear curiously dimi- 
diated arms showing monsters, half lions and 

half Kxits. so " Fennv " \ as its inhabitants 

• 

short I V and fondlv call it» should 1>ear for arms 
half a bar^ and half a plough, conjoined, with, 
for supporters, a barsree and a ploughman. 

The church just mentioned is exceedingly 
u^lv, and of the slorified-factorv tvpe common 
at the perii^ when it was biult. It owes its 
present form to Browne Willis, the antiquary, 
whv> built it in 17:itK and. as an antiquary, 
ouirh: :•> tuwe krj>\\!i better. He deilicateil 
i: :> St. M:vr:i!;. i:i lur^iu-^rv of his father, who 
was l^v>r!i in Sr. M:\rr iu's Liiue. and died on 
S:. Martins Pav. A kindlv irn^wth of ivv uow 
scrtvns the irr^wtor |vtrt «>f Bn>wue AVillis's 
eirn^irious areluttx*tur^\ He lies burieil K^noath 
tht" altar, but his memory is kept irrivn by 
O'U'hration «>t St. Martin's Dav. Xoveml>er 11th, 
whrii the half-»i»»zeu small earnniades he j)re- 
M'ut^il to the town aiul now known as the 
•• P't-nnv Poj^ptTs/' tiiv a t\'»f-d**-joie. foHowed 
hv in«»rnini: st^rvioe in the ehnreh and a dinner 
in tli»' e\ rninir at the •' Bull " inn. 

Bl»tclih\v and its inipv>rtant railway junction 
havt* cau<rtl much huihlinir here in recent vears. 
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and hill fair to presently link up with " I'l'imy," 
just jis Wolvertou with "Stony." The (listiiiice 
Iietween the two Stratfords is a little over four 
mik's, the villages of Loughtou and Shcnley, 
away from the road, in hetween, and the main 
line of the Loudon and North-Western Railway 
crossing the road on the skew-hridge descrihed 
in a rapturous railway -guide of 1838 as a 
"stupendous iron hridge, which has a most 
nohle appearance from l)elow." At the croas- 
rojids between these two retiring villages stands 
the "Talhot," a red-hrick coacliini,' inn, mournful 
in these days and descended to tlie lower status 
of a wayside puhlic. It lost its trade at tho 
close of 1836, when the London and Uirmingliam 
Hailway was completed, hut, with other neigh- 
bouring inns, did a hn'sk business at the Inst, 
when the lino was oj)ened for traftic only as 
far as " Denbigh Hall," in the April of that 
year. The t<miporary station of that name was 
situated at the spot where the railway touches tho 
road, at the skew-bridge just passed. Between 
this point and Rugby, while Stephenson's 
contractors were wrestling with the diflOculties 
; iif the great lloade cutting and the long drawn 
I perils of Kilsby Tunnel, coaches and convey- 
[ ances of all kinds were ruu by the railway 
company, or by William Chaplin, for meeting 
the trains and conveyitig passengers the thirty- 
, L'ight miles across the gap in the rail. Fi-om 
I Rugby to Birminyliii-iii the railway journey >vas 
I resumed. 
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into a stable, and tt-uts into straw bedrooms 
bv ni^ht. and dining-rooms by day." 

Another contemporary says : " The biiiklini? 
called ' Deubif^h Hall,' respecting M'hich the 
reader may have formed tlie same conception 
as ourselves, and imagined it to be the august 
mansion of some illustrious grandee, is nothing 
but a miserable hostelry of the lowest order, a 
paltry public-house, or ' Tom and Jerry shop,' 
as we heard an indignant fellow-traveller con- 
temptuously style it, which has taken the 
liberty of assuming this magnificent appellation." 
Tradition described how this house, once called 
tliP •' Maniuis of Granby," had been resorted 
to by the Earl of Denbigh on one occasion when 
his carriage had broken down, and that he 
stayed the night under its roof, and «'as so 
grateful for the attentions of the host that he 
loft, some property to that fortunate man, who 
theremnm changed the name of his sign to 
the " Denbigh Hall." This, at any rate, was 
the story told when the London and Birming- 
ham Railway was first opened. There were 
those who looked ujion it as a mj-th invented 
for the amusement of travellers, and perhaps 
those sceptics were right, but let others who 
are not unwilling to believe the story, hug 
the apt reflection that so unusual a sign must 
have hml an unusual origin; and, so much 
being granted, let them go a little further and 
accejit the legend as it is told. The little inn 
still stands by the wayside. 
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I JBKS a^ pnnci- 
pdtf afeafctad 1« laer-aHfan. with women 
: mrj donr, icdafttrioiislT 
U now perhaps 
Wsk I— ■ far Ar faiHiPK^ mtm mr^itmr asMieiatwl 
witk iE. 'TaMBag-vcD call ii Stoar Stratford," 
ami Ar tMMBMed tearcUer. '^ I wa^ nercr so 
Utfen vtt ftw m KT iifr:- It wuukl be Ul 
^ ■ ejti B E ■■iiwL Ac oU ibbs of " Stonr " to 
rfbeorer wUA «C tihc^ coald Haim the doubtful 
«f g ii iag rne to tkat ancient jest, 
ue iMitT ^w— tfe -Cock." the "Bull," 
"Gew—e," *-Wfcitr Swat^'* and namemus others 
— hut am«»G^ them the " Coct " i* t-A-iily first in 
size and architectural di^nitv. The explorer, 
enterins the mile-I-Misr street of Stonv Stratford 
at " Tram-end."' whence a hideous steam-tramcar 
plies to Wolverton. a mile and a half away, 
discover* no focus of interest in the long 
ihormsbfare stretching out before him, excepting 
ill the old red-brick frontage of the " Cock," 
with its handsome wrought - iron sign and 
iM-aiitifuI late seventeenth-century oak doorway, 
bron-riit, according to tradition, from some old 
ni.iiior-li'nisf near Olney ; or " Ony," as they 
cIkkci- u> call it in the neighlxiurbood. It was 
not always so undistinguished a street, for in 
it st'Mifl one of the twelve crosses erected to 
mark wh<;re the IkkIv of Queen Eleanor hati 
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rested on the way from Harhy in Northants, 
to Westminster. It was wrecked, with others, 
in 164-6. 

Stony Stratford and its immediate neighbour- 
hood are intimately concerned in the events 
leading up to the tragedy of young King 
Edward V. and his brother, murdered in the 
ToAver of London, in 1183. Scarce three mil(\s 
beyond the town, and distinctly seen frcmi the 
Holyhead Road, there stands an ancient and 
historic house known as Potterspury Lodge, at 
the end of a long and majestic avenue of limes. 
This was at one time a hunting-lodge, and 
borders upon what is left of the sylvan glades 
of Whittlebury Forest, once a lloyal Chase of 
the enormous extent of thirty-two scjuare mil(\s, 
Imt shrunken for centuries past into woodlands 
of not one quarter the original area. In times 
long gone by, the Forest began at the* very 
end of Stony Stratford, and tlie timorous Avay- 
farer plunged at once, after crossing the riv(»r 
Ouse, into its dim and tanglcMl all(»ys of oaks 
and thick undergrowth. 

It was when hunting in this wild resort of 
deer in the short January days of 1 KM, tliat 
Edward IV. met Elizabeth Woodvilh*, not mon^ 
than two hundred yards to tli(^ r(*ar of th(^ spot 
Avhere the old hunting-lodge stands. Tlie ])lace 
of meeting is still marked by tlie ancient and 
gigantic tree known far and wide as the 
'* Queen's Oak," a gnarled and hollowed giant, 
whose trunk measures thirtv-one feet round 
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and whose cavernous interior can, and constantly 
does ill summer-time, seat a tea-party of three 
or four persons. It must have heen a notable 
tree when, four hundred and forty years ago. 




Edward, a king peculiarly susceptible to female 
loveliness, found here the beautiful young widow 
of Sir John Grey of Groby, a knight who had 
been killed in the second battle of St. Albans, 
little more than two years before, on the 
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Ijinica-striim side, jiiitl whose estates Imil since 
lH!eii coiifisurtted by the Yorkists. The story 
tells that the heautiful and distressed lady, 
anxious to see the King and to obtain from 
him the restoration of her lauds, was waiting 
ut the oak when he i-ode by. and that, not 
recognising him, she asked where his Majesty 
could be found. The probabilities are, however, 
that she knew perfectly well to whom she 
spoke. Edward declared himself to be the one 
(ihe sought, and, when she fell upon her knees, 
raised her up and escorted her to her lionie at 
Grafton. It is a historic instance of calculating 
amhilion and of love at first sight. On May 
1st, then, Edward was privately married to the 
fair stranger at Grafton, the only others present 
being her stepmother, the Dowager Duchess 
of Bedford, two gentlemen, and "a young man 
to help the priest sing." Not until the Michael- 
mas following was the marriage disclosed. 

The new-made Queen came of the old family 
of Wydvil, Widville, or Woodville, as it is 
variously spelled, settled at Grafton certainly 
three hundred years before. They now rose at 
ouce into favour, and her father, already Baron, 
was then created Earl Rivers. Il was, how- 
ever, a bloody and fatal alliance. Securing the 
allegiance of the family to the Yorkists, its 
firstfruits were the capture and execution of her 
father and brother at the obscure battle on 
Danosinoor, when the King's adherents were 
[p defeated by a rabble insurrection out of the 
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north. Taken to Northampton, Earl Rivers and 
his son, Sir John Woodville, were beheaded 
August 12th, 1469. 

Edward IV. died early in 1483. His Queen 
survived him, with tAvo sons and five daughters. 
The eldest, Edward, now become Edward V., 
was but tAveh^e years of age, and he and his 
brother, Richard, Duke of York, were under the 
guardianship of their maternal uncle, the second 
Earl Rivers. The news of his father's death 
brought the young King, with an escort of two 
thousand horse, from Ludlow Castle towards 
London. That was the proudest moment in the 
history of the Woodvilles. Disliked and feared 
as they had been for nearly twenty years, of 
family aggrandisement they had now secured 
supreme power. But they reckoned without the 
sinister figure of Richard of Gloucester, the late 
Kings brother, at that moment hasting soutli- 
ward from warring Avith the Scots. The hurri(Hl 
journeys of botli parties toAvard London read like 
moves in some bloodA" urame of chess. Richard 
of Glcmcester, reaching York, had been the first 
to SAvear aHegiance to liis nephcAv. Tliat done, 
he continu(Hl southAvard, receiA'ing as he Avent 
tidings of popuhir discontent Avith the AVoodvillc 
faction. The ncnvs streni»:tliened him in the 
dcssis^n, alreadA^ forminsr in his mind, of seizinir 
the CroAvn for himself. He reached Northampton 
simultaneouslv Avith the arrival of the A'ouiiir 
lviiii»: at StouA' Stratford, sixteen miles awav. 
The next day saAv him here, professing loyalty 
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on bended knee, and sit tho same time dismissing 
the King's attendants and disarming his escort. 
It was a clover and a daring move, that, if 
hnngliKl in the doing, might have led to another 
battle, to be counted among the many fought 
on English soil. 

KvfTything was nnw in the usui']»er's hands. 
The l)oy-King, in tears, and virtually a prisoner, 
was taken by him to Northampton, and thence 
to London, where all might yet have been well 
luul puljlie opinion disapproved of what had 
■eady been done. But the past insolence and 
illishness of the Woodvilles had earned them a 
itter hatred. 
The young King's maternal uncle and guardian 
il in the meanwhile been seized and hurried 
Pontcfract, whore he was beheaded, no one 
lising a voice in protest. The King himself 
id his young brother, Richard, Duke of York, 
'ere in custody in the Tower, and it was not 
^til Gloucester had been offered the Crown by 
Us crtiatures, and liad with feigned reluctance 
accepted it, that the nation woke up to an under- 
standing of the crafty conspiracy in which it 
had tjiken a passive hand. It was then too late, 
and the horror Avith which the country soon 
learnt that the young King and his brother had 
been nuirdered in the Tower was without avail 
t« overthrow the sanguinary hunchback who 
now ruled as Itichard III. 

Such was the tragedy that overwhelmed the 
ambition of the Woodvilles, springing from that 
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May-clay marriage of 1464. The Queen, sorrow- 
ing in the Sanctuary at Westminster, haxl seen 
her father, her two l)rothers, and her two sons 
cruelly put to death, as a direct consequence 
of that alliance. She retired, forlorn, to the 
seclusion of Bermondsey Abl)ev; seeiniT^, it is 
true, a gleam of happiness in the overthrow of 
Richard two years later, and the marriage of 
her eldest daughter, Elizabeth of York, to 
Henry VII., hut dying broken and disappointed, 
leaving in her will to her daughters, " my 
blessing, for worldly goods I have none to 
bestow." 



XXV 

From '' Stony's '' mild annals the two fires that 
in 17*iO and 17t2 destroyed great parts of the 
toAvn stand forth Avith appropriate luridity. The 
second was the more destructive, and was caused 
by the carel(\ssness of a servant, who acei- 
dentcillv sot some sheets ablaze. The flaminir 
liiH^ii, ali2:htiniir on a thatched roof, l)rouirlit 
about, not only the destruction of many houses, 
but also of OIK* of the two churches. The tower, 
the soh* rcUic of that unfortiuiate l)uildin2:, Aet 
n^maius in tlie rear of the lliurh Street, and 
was for SOUK* yc^ars rendered conspicuous by an 
el(l('r-tr(M* taking- root and Hourishiuir on the 
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\ battlpnionts. The remaining; church, I'olmilt, 
with the exception of the tower in 1770, is a 
weird and wonderful eighteenth-century attempt 
at Gothic. It is the tow»!r of this church tliat 
looks so picturesque from the Market Place, an 
obscure square, hidden from those who hurry 
alon^ the Hiijh Street and so through the town 



\ 




and out at the other end, Imikini; neitlicr to 
right nor left. 

The towti is left behind by way of a long 
causeway and a bridge spanning the Ouse, in 
succession to the "street ford " that once plunged 
through it. Once across the river and the canal 
that runs parallel, and so uphill into the not 
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unpicturesque village of Old Stratford and the 
frontiers of Buckinghamshire — "the historic 
county of Bucks," as Disraeli, posing as a Buck- 
ins^hamshire farmer in one of his after-dinner 
political speeches called it — are crossed and 
Northamptonshire entered. Northants is tra- 
ditionally the " county of squires and spires " ; 
but the squire as a political force and a great 
social figure is extinct nowadays, and let it be 
said at once that, in all the twenty-three miles 
of Northants through which the Holyhead Road 
takes its way, only one spire — that of Braunston — 
is visible : the rest of the churches on the way 
have toAvers, save indeed the freakish, classical 
church of Daventry, rejoicing in a steeple. 

Potterspury, succeeding to Old Stratford, is 
a kind of brother village, as it Avere, to Paulers- 
pury, a mile away. Potterspury, really owing 
its name* to an ancient pottery trade in common 
warci of the kitchen utensil and flower-jK.t sort, 
stands j)artly facing the old coach-road and 
partly down a bye-lane, and is wholly old-world 
and delightful. One comes into it under the 
thicklv iiitcrlacim^ branches of tall hedsrorow 
elms that conspire to cheer the traveller with a 
perpetual triumphal arch of welcome. Through 
this leafy l)ower one perceives the roadside 
cottages dwindling away in perspectiAC along a 
gentle rise. Graceless the village looks awhile, 
for no church me(*ts tlic gaze. That^ howcA'er, 
is a long distance down the l)ye-lane, and in 
the neighbourhood of a little inn Avith the odd 
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name of tlie " Blue liall," and the still more 
o<Ir{ sign pictured in the accompanyintf sketch. 
The hlue l)all, apparently representing the M'orld, 




is placed below a br.nvn heart, the whole mysti- 
cal composition senii-circled by the motto '• Cur 
»Hpra muuflum." It is a representation of the 
. triumph of sentiment that would have caused 
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fJie Rev. Laurencp Sterne to sIuhI r4?ars. "Heart 
tUnn'f the w«iri(l." How idyllic ' 

\x wniilfl lie us viun to s«t*k the old piittories 
that :^Te if« name to Pnct^npurr ai> it would 
\m^ m fDijuirw for any livrn* representatires of 
the Paveh-'ys who provided Paiderspurj with 
style and title. The potteries vanished in rimes 
beyond Che memory of man, and the sole 
reties of the Pavisleys are the thirteen th-centmy 
wooden efB^ies of Sir Laurence dp Paveley and 
hiH iliiine in Paulerspury L'hiireh. 

At M>me little ilistance beyond Potterspury. 
Pntternpary I^id^e and its lime avenue eome 
in si^hc. on the right side of the roiul. A 
wonderfully pictnrestjue old mansion it is. n^ently 
restored hy the retired tnulesman who ha.« piir- 
ehftsed Th>* pniperty. At the rear of the house 
stands the historic " Queen's Oak," whose story 
has already been told. 

The remaining four miles into Toweester, 
thouiih hilly, had much of their difficulties 
(lisp)sed of when Telford came this way with 
tht'iwlolite, chain, iind spirit-level. Plumh Park 
ilill is not what it was, thanks to this fifteen- 
ftM)t cutting and the forty-four foot high em- 
Iianknient in the hollow of Cuttle Mill, where 
the road goes nowadays on a level with the 
eliirimpy-p<its of old roadside cottages. 

At the crest of one of these rises stand 
liiivericote Houses, which it pleased the com- 
[lilcis of old i"oad-l)ooks to name " Heathencott," 
and beyond come the lodges of Sir Thomas 
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Hesketh's domain — Easton Neston Park, an 
originally fine, but now somewhat dreary parade 
of classical stone columns forming an ()])en 
screen, with stone stags couchant, and. a central 
display of a coat-of-arms supported l)y weary- 
looking lions. The motto, ^^ Horn e Semper'' — 
'' Now and Always " — ])ids a futile defiance to 
irresistilde change. 

The lodges on either side are deserted, and 
their windows boarded up. SomcAvhere Avithin 
the park stand the " great house " and tlie 
manorial church, with monuments of the Fermors, 
successively Barons Lempster and Earls of 
Pomfret, to whom the estates came so long ago 
as 1527. Thos(5 titles, duly engrossed on tli(M*r 
original i)atents in that manner of spelling, derive^ 
from the tOAvns of L(^ominster and Pontc^fraet^ 
and prove the local pronunciation to liave l)een 
the same then as now. They prove, in addition, 
tliat there was no person then at the* Heralds' 
College who could corn^ctly spell the names of 
those places ; Imt my Lords Lemi)ster and Pomfrc^t 
had to take and use the illiterate forms, just as 
the Earl of Arlington, whose title, conferr(*d in 
l(i(>3, came from Harlington in Middlesex, was 
made by those 'eralds to write* himself with 
everv sis:nature an 'Arrv. 
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■VTheue thi-* purk-waU <if Ea^toD Nestoo ends, 
Towofster — -" mlyo ToRseter." as Ostlby savs, »a 
the Towp, aiwi onee tlie Lf*rlo*iorMjM at ihe Romans 
— beirins. It Li nut the best of Ite^nninsrs, or one 
calcuhttetl tn favuorablj unpres^ the stranger 
with the town. (>n the left hatut rLses a terrace 
a( dinzT brick houses, whose a^e i;« certified 
by the inscription, "' Jubilee Bow, 1S0!> " ; their 
heitfht nubilceil by the mi?ttu!; of the road in 
fn>nt, in Telford's imprt>venients of 1820, their 
»(>cial status evident in the notice on their 
frontaajes, " Lodgings for Travellers " — tramping 
travellers being' understood. Beyond, Towcester 
unwinds its one long street of brick, stone, and 
plaster, wirh roofs. til.>*l, slated, and thatched : 
a very miscellaneous street. Among the houses, 
ancient, modem, and middle-aged; among the 
few dignified old stone mansions of golden 
ruNset stone, and the older, hut more familiar, 
giiblcd plastered houses, that nod as though they 
could tell a thing or two worth the hearing ; 
among the.se and the less interesting brick 
dwellings stand the Bickerstaff Almshouses, 
'• vfbuilt in the year 1815," brick themselves 
and wliolly uninteresting, except for the tablet 
[iieservcd from the older buildings; — 

Hte that (.'arnetli AVages By labour and 
mn: IJy tiie Blessing of god may 
Kiive Stiraetliiiig to Spare. T. B. 
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Onlv 



ivlu'ii the Town Ha.ll is readied, at 



)Ie distance alon^; this street, may we 
fairly claim t^ have entered Towcester. All this 

J hitherward part is outside the pale, as it were, 

^Kand looked down upon, contemned, and sniffed 
^^nt. It can only he looked do»'n upon in a 
^^BsDcial, iin geographical sense, for Towcester from 
^^Bend to end is flat ; but thftse who Avould suifF 
^^corporeally as well as mentally will not go un- 
f rewarded, considering that the gas-works occupy 
a very prominent position here. The Town Hall, 
^built in 18()(>, when the flighty and Mansard -roof y 
french Ilenaissance was the architectural craze 
the moment, turns its hack to this quarter and 
dere the broad street into the semblance 
iiaiTow lane, emphasising the difference 
ictween these social strata. 

Emerging from this narrow way, a broad 

ti'Cet of inns and shops expands. On the left 

the " Talbot," an old inn with modern front, 

with a long per.spective of stables vanishing 

Pown its yard into the dim distance. The 

I' Talbot," it is tliought, owes its present name 

■ that Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, who fought 

iid died in the Battle of Northampton, eight miles 

in 1 ttJO. As the " Tabard," it was pur- 

diased in 14.10 by .Vrchdoaeon Sponne, a charit- 

Itector of Towcestor, who gave it to the 

(own, its rent to go in relief of taxation, toward 

g, " or for other uses." The good Arch- 

ACon lies, under a gorgeous monument, in the 

, and a fragment of stained glass bearing 
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his shield of arms, with his name, "William 
Sponne " underneath, still remains in one of the 
windows of the " Talbot." In what was once, 
in coaching days, the taproom, but now a store 
for empty boxes and such lumber, a relic of old 
times is left, in the wide stone chimney-piece 
Ciirved with the figure of that old English 
hound, something between a foxhound and bl(X)d- 
hound— the talbot. Beside it is the date, 1707, 
t^)gother with the initials, " T.O." and " G.S." 
Th(5 story that Dean Swift halted often at th(^ 
old house on his many journeys is likely enough, 
and a chair, said to have been used by him, is 
still a clierished relic. 

Hut another, and equally famous, hostelry claims 
att(»nti()ri. The " Pomfret Anns," as it is now 
nain(»(I, is tlie old coaching inn once known as tlu* 
'* Sai-accirs JI(\*i(l/' tli(' iiiii where Mr. Pickwick 
stayed tin* nit^ht aftor tlici wet postchaist* jouniev 
Troiu Hinniiiu-hani. '' l)rv i)ostbovs " and fresh 
lioiscs had IxMMi j)r()Curod on the way, at the 
usual staii;es at Duncliurch and Daventry ; but 
as, ''at the eiul of eacli stage it rained harder 
than it had done at the* l)ei^iuniniic/' Mr. Pickwick 
VN isel V (h'cided to lialt at Towccvster, t()geth(*r with 
those uri(h'sirahl(» conipauioiis of his, Pol) Sawyer 
and l>('n AMen. 

" There's heds h(*r(\'' said Sam AV(41er, 
" e\ ei\ t liini^; (deau aiid coiufortable. AVcm'v i^ood 
litth' dinner, sir, thev can i::(»t n^adv in half an 
'"*""' pair of jowls, sir, aiul a weal cutlet ; 
''•*<''i(di heaus, 'taturs, tai'ts, and tidiness. You'd 
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recnniiin'iid." 

At the mompnt when this conference was 
procewlinj;; in the rain, the landlord of the 
" Saracen's Head " himself appeared, " to confirm 
Mr. Weller's statement relative to the accommo- 
dations of the estahlishment, and to haek his 
entreaties with a variety of dismal conjectures 
regarding the stjite of the roads, the doubt of 
fresh horses being to be had at the next stage, 
the dead certainty of its raining all night, the 
equally moral certainty of its clearing up in the 
morning, and other topics of inducement familiar 
to innkeepers." 

When the decision to stay was arrived at, 
" the landlord smiled his delight," and issued 
orders to the waiter. '* Lights in the Sun, 
John ; make up the Are ; the gentlemen are 
wet," he cried anxiously ; although doubtless, if 
the gentlemen had gone forward, they might 
have been drowned for all he cared. 

" This way, gentlemen," he continued ; " don't 
trouble yourselves about the postboy " — who, poor 
devil, must have been wet through several times 

I over — "I'll send him to you when you ring for 

I him, sir." 

And so the scene changes, from the vaiii- 
wa«hed road to a cosy room, with a waiter laying 
the cloth for dinner, a cheerful fire burning, 
and the tables lit with wax candles; "everything 
looked (as everything always does in all decent 
English inns) as if the travellers had been 
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expected, and their comforts prepared for, days 
beforehand." 

Upon this picture of ease at one's inn de- 
scended the atrabilious rival editors of the 
Eatanswill Gazette and the Eatanauoill Lulepen- 
dent, the organs respectively of " blue " and 
" buff '* shades of political opinion. Both Pott 
of the Gazette, and Slurk of the Independent 
found the rival sheet lying on the t-ables of the 
inn ; but what either of the editors, or their 
newspapers, were doing in Northamptonshire 
(Eatanswill being an East Anglian town genei-ally 
identified as Ipswch) is not clearly specified. 
Even in these days Suffolk newspapers are not 
found at Towcester. 

Slurk retired to the kitchen when the inn 
was closed for the night, to drink his rum and 
water by the fire, and to enjoy the bitter-sweet 
luxury of sneering at the rival print; but as it 
happened, Mr. Pickwick's party, accompanied by 
Pott, also adjourned to that culinary shrine, to 
smoke a cisrar or so before bed. How the rival 
editors — the '' unmitigated viper " and the *' un- 
i^rammatical twaddler " — met and presently came 
from ol)li(iue taunts to direct abuse of one anotlier, 
and thence to l)lows, let the pages of the Tickicick 
Papers tell. 

Tlu5 inn itself stands the same as ever, at th(^ 
(Mid of Towcester \s long street ; but the sign, 
long since changed, owes its present style to tlie 
Earls of Pomfret, of wliom the fifth and last (li(Hl 
ill 18()7. The somewhat severe frontage, in tlie 
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golden-brown ferruginous lociil stone, is the same 
as when Dickens knew it, and if the kitchen of 
that time has now become the bar and the room 
called the " Sun " cannot with certainty be 
identified, the old coach-archwav throus^h the 
centre of the buildin«: into the stable-vard re- 
mains, as do the alcoves above, containing white 
plaster statuettes of two very scantily draped 
classic deities — Venus and Mars perhaps. They 
still tell at Towcester the tale of an old land- 
lady — Mrs. Popple — coming new to the house, 
and asking the old ostler what '' those disgraceful 
things " were. 

"They carls 'em Junus and AVenus," he said, 
" but I don't rightly knaw the history on 'em ; 
but there, mum, you'll find arl al)oiit 'em in 
the Bible." 



XXVI I 

AVe shall not be far wrong if w(* id(Mitil*y 
Towcester with the town at which tlu* coach 
with Tom Brown on board stoi)p(Ml for l)r(»akfast, 
and the "well-known sporting house," famous 
for its breakfasts, with the* *' Saracen's Head." 
A half -past seven breakfast, in a low, dai-k, 
wainscoted rocmi, hung with sporting prints ; a 
blazing fire, and a card of hunting fixtiun^s 
stuck in the mantel-glass. Twenty minutes 
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for Itreakfast. with such a spread as pifjeon-pie*, 
ham. c«»ld hi^^>iUil heef. kidncVK aud steak, Imcon 
and ei:?r^. huttenHl XisasX and muffins, coffee and i 
tea, ^mnkinif hot^irhj". an irresolute man would \ 
vasrt- M)m>> of ibose precious minutes in con- 
sidertii<r where to l>esin- BtU the huns;ry are 
not at such a loss, and certainly little Tom 
Bnin^n could not have l>een, for he ate kidjiey 
and pi^eoD-pie and drank coffee till his skin 
r was as tight as a drum, and then had sufficient 
In pay the head waiter in leisurely manner 
ad lo stroll calmly to the door, to see the 
borT^es put to. 

Aud then, all Ijein;? ready, they are off again. 
' Let 'em gw, Dick ! " says the coachman, and 
the ostlers fly hack, drawing off tlie horse-cloths 
like lishtninir. Alontj the High Street goes the 
*' Tally-Ho," with passing glimpses into first- 
flo<)r windows, where the bui^esses are seen 
shaving ; past shops and private houses, w^here 
shopl>oys are cleaning windows and housemaids 
doiuLT the steps, and out of the town as the 
clock strikes eight. 

A very pretty glimpse, this, of the "good 
<»1<I times," but the coaches did not always hark 
iiway so triumphantly ; as, for example, when, 
\^\\ a diiy in March, 1829, an axle of the 
ct'lf'bnited " >Vonder " coach broke in Towcester 
stiMTt. and the unfortunate coachman was killed 
ill tlic incvitablo upset. The hilly eight miles 
or su ln'tweeii Towcester and Weedon Beck 
witm-ssiMl nianv thrilling escapades in the 
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co!u;hin?ir sort. Que eminence, rejoicini; in the 
name of Dirt House Hill, was the scene of a 
violent collision, in which the Holyhead Mail 
ami the Jliinchester Mail came into disastrous 
contact, June 29th, 1888, It was one of the 
elosini? smashes of the Coaching Age. Here 
is the official account: — 

" Both coaches were in fault. The Holyhead 

coach hml no lamps, and the explanation of 

their ahsence was that the 2Sth June was the 

Coronation Day of our heloved Queen, and the 

crowd was so great in Birmingham that, iji 

paying attention t<> getting the horses through 

the streets, and having lost considerable time 

in .so doing, in the hurry to get the coach off 

again the guaitl did not ascertain if the lamps 

were with the coach, or not. The Manchester 

coach, at the time of the accident, was 

attempting, when climbing the hill, to pass 

the Carlisle Mail, and was ascending on the 

wrong side of the roatl. The horses dashed 

into each other, Avith the result that one of the 

wheelers of the Holyhead Mail, belonging to 

Mr. Wilson, of Daventry, was killed, and the 

I others injured, one seriously. The harness 

I was old and snapped like chips, or more serious 

' would have been the consequences ; and had 

not the horse killed been old and worn out, 

the sudden concussion would have been more 

Tiolent, and might have deprived the passengers 

|.of life. As it was difficult to decide which of 

|the two coachmen was most in the wrong, it 
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was left to the two coachmasters to arrange 
affairs between themselves. 

In Telford's reports mention is made of no 
fewer than seven hills cut down and hollows 
tilleil on this stretch of road, with an aggregate 
lensrth of cuttins: and embanking; of two and 
a half miles. Yet. even so, this remains the 
mi>st trying part of the route ; so much so, 
that the two hillsides past Foster's Booth are 
laid with granite kerl)s for the purpose of 
ei^sing the pull-up for horses drawing heavy- 
laden waggons. The place oddly named Foster's 
or Forster's Bix>th is said, on the authority of 
Pennant, to have derived that title from a 
wavside booth established bv " one Forster, a 
Y^yc countryman." It grew at length into a 
scattoriMl street of htmses and carrier's inns, 
ami so remains. 

Stowo Hill, the last of this hunchbacked 

company leadini: to AVeedon, acquires its name 

from the villaure of Stowe - Nine - Churches, 

\vhos(^ scattenMl houses and oup church lie on 

tlu^ hill-toi>, hid from the road by lanes and 

windy co]>i)ices. The title of *' Nine Churches" 

is ratluM- lanudy said to arise from nine 

IxMH^tices having been included in the lordship 

of tlu* manor in aneient times, l)ut a much more 

i)ietures(lU(* oriirin is found in the legend of 

ihc trium])hant diabolism that foiled eiiijlit 

i)]('\i(nis atti^npts to en^et the church on other 

sitrs. Kvery niuht, the stones of the eiii^ht 

ill-fatcd l)uildini»s set up in the daytime were 
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removed by a mysterious shape " sumniat 
biftger nor a boi^," ])ut the cxistiiiir church, 
the ninth, was sutfered to grow to comph-tiou. 
As it is of Saxon origin, tliis fearful lesfeiid 
itself perhaps goes hack to that superstitious 
time. 

Stowe Church "is remarkal>lc for the fine 
monuments it contains : those of Sir Gerald do 
risle, alKJut 1250; Lady Carey, 1G30 ; and Br. 
Turner, 171 1. The first ia the Purbeck marble 
effigy of a cross-legged knight, shield on arm. 
and clad in chain-mail. That of Lady Carey, 
"the most elegant," says Pennant, "that this or 
any other kingdom can lioast of," is a white 
marble sleeping figure raised on a black and 
white marble altar-tomh. This beautiful work of 
Uenaissance art was by the "Master Mason" of 
James I. and Charles I. — Nicholas Stone, who 
executed it and set it up here "for my Lady," as 
he says in his still-existing correspondence, ten 
years l>efore her death; " for the which," he adds, 
" I hatl £220." Although of the most delicate 
workmanship, it remains, strange to say, in per- 
fect preservation; even the sharp beak of the 
very savage -looking griffin at the foot of the 
effigy quite uninjured. 

The monument to Dr. Turner, mIid does not 
lie here, but at Oxford, where he was President 
of Corpus Christi College, is a huge mass, occupy- 
ing a great wall .space. He was a non-juring 
pluralist, who, luilike his brother non-jurors, 
heW successfuUv to what he had gotten. An 
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effigy of him, very wiggy and gowny, stands in 
midst of alcoves, scrolls, and volutes, repi-eseiit- 
ing him, like some reverend acrobat, standing 
on a globe and holding a book in his hand. 
Religion, beside him, offers a cross and a temple, 
which he seems disinclined to take, and an 
all-seeing eye — like that blood-freezing cxf^ in 
Martin's " Belshazzar's Feast " — radiates down 
upon the group. 



XXVIII 

One mile from Weedon and halfway down Stowe 
Hill, a broad vale opens to tbe view, the London 
and North-Western Railway shooting out belott" 
from Stowo Hill Tunnel, with tbe Grand Junc- 
tion Canal and the river Nen in close company. 
"\\'e<'d<m Beck is seen while yet a great way ojf. 
its neighbourhood fixed by an immense ugly 
block of yeUow brick buildings on a distant 
liillside. Xearing tbe pliice, these are found to 
be tbe officers' quarters of Weedon Barracks ; 
but before tliat fact is ascertained the stranger 
occupies tbe time between first glimpsing tbem 
and Jivriving at tbe spot in speculating whether 
tbe liid(;ous pile forms a lunatic asylum, a work- 
house, an infirmary, or a prison. Weedon, in fact, 
is a large military dep^'tt, tn'iginally established 
lor Ibc (.)nliianci' Department in IHOa. Its situa- 
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tion here is due to one nf the pevindiwil scams 
with wliicli the feai" of foreign iiivasioii afflicts 
Dorvoits Govoniments once in every Imlf-conturv 
or so. The scare tliat pi-oduced Weedon Ban-acks, 
amnii<^ other odd things, was a particularly severe 
and cmven one, for it assumed our heing unable 
to hold imr own upon the sea-coast and in the 
capital, and selected this site as being as nearly 
as possible in the centre of England, and the 
safest place for retiring to in the event of a 
sudden descent upon oui- shores. So great was 
the national teri-or of " Boney " a hundred years 
ago ! Even the needs of the Court were not 
forgotten, and a ])avilion was provided for the 
use of George III. over against the time when 
it should he necessary to flee fi-om Windsor 
Castle : 

The name of Weedon " Beck " might not 

unreasonably be supposed to derive its second 

half from the river Nen, that ripples not un- 

picturesquely thmugh the village, were it not 

that it has clearly been proved an ancient 

I manor of the Abbey of Bee, in Normandy. 

jWhen Iceland was pui*suing his antiquarian 

I studies through England, in the time of Henry 

JVIII.. he found it "a praty thoroughfare, sette 

Ion a playne grounde, and much celebrated 

rby cariars, hycause it stondeth hard by the 

Ifamose way there comunely caullid of the people 

f Watheling Street." It became a very busy place 

I in eoacbing times, and was then chieHy a street 

■ of inns. What would have become of Weedon 
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the mili ta ry depAt not 1>ecn placed here to J 
l]tpep it alive bofiirr the railwnr came, with the 1 
i;buf>s*i of a new liesom. t<» sweep tlie 
lear of traffic from end tf» end, i;ooilnesB ^ 
[onlv knows. There is a Providence that shapes 
K'thL' ends uf oven old thoroiii>hfiire Tilla<res ; and 
lundoulitetlly Weedon lieiieves in the beneticence 
[irf lliat Pnividence, because, taking away with 
[.one hand, it has iriveii double with the other: 
Ftfaat is to sjiy, it has a niilway junction and a 
El canal, so that when the officers become boi-ed to 
E death in their usily nuarters they can either 
ndrown themselves in the canal, or take leave of 
labsence and train to some more lively spot. A 
T third course is to enjoy the billiards and society 
that the hotels of Weedon afford, or the pleasures 
of the Gnifton Hunt. Those hotels, chiefly of 
tlie old coaching type, have all been restored 
and added to of recent years, and a very large 
modern one, the " Globe," taking the name of 
the old and extinct " Globe " half a mile onward, 
has been built at that spot where the Holyhead 
Koad and the "Watling Street part company for 
sonic seventy -three miles : a spot quaintly called 
by Ogilby, in 1675, *' Cross o' th' Hand." The 
" White Hart " stands next door, and opposite 
gliin-s the " Red Lion"; while the "New" inn 
— new in 1710, as a tablet over its doorway 
tfll-i — is trebled in size by two modern wings. 
"Cash Stoves" spell modernity, and the im- 
posing branch of a Northamptonshire bank 
s]K'aks of business. In conti*ast with all this, 
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tho old " Bull " inn, situated on the left hand, 
. at the enti-ance to the village, is now a farm- 
house, and the road hy which the carriages and 
postchaises came to it off the turnpike, though 
still traceahle, has long been stopped at either end. 
There is a great deal more of Weedon than 
the hurried traveller along the Holyhead Koad 
would suspect. It lies down the turning liy this 
same old house and on the other side of the 
parallel embankments of railway and canal ; em- 
liankments so tall that they succeed in completely 
hiding all but the upper stage of Weedon Church 
tower. "Here," says that tower, "is Weedon"; 
and there it is ; barracks like model lodging- 
bouses, with children playing and clothes drying 
upon tier over tier of balconies ; women fresh 
from the washtub, with arms akimbo and roUcd- 
up sleeves, voluble in the entries ; and soldiers 
"married on the strength," slatternly and listless, 
at the windows : all very domestic and inglorious. 
The everyday aspect of the i)arracks is not in- 
spmng. Only occasionally, when on the neigh- 
1 bouring hill-sides a sabre-scabbard flashes by 
[ chance in the sun, and the eye thus startled 
discovers some leisurely horseman scouting, visible 
to all the world, is the military view of Weedon 
productive of a thrill. 

Many soldiei*s lie in the crowded churchyard 

[ round the ugly church, jammed in an angle 

between railway and canal : the trains rushing 

by on a lofty viaduct that looks down upon the 

clamp, sunless and melancholy wedge of laud. 
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Among those soldiers lies " Charles Lockitt, \vhr_r 
died August 27th, 1877, in the fifty-third year oEr* 
his age. Deceased was foraierly a serj^eant in thc^ 
97th Regiment, and was present at the storming " 
of the Redan hefore Sehastopol, Septemher 8th, 
1855, where he was severely wounded, from the 
effects of which he died." 

A much older, and somewhat curious epitaph, 
is that to "Alice Old, widow, who lived in ye reigne 
of Queen Elizabeth, in ye reigne of Kinge James 
ye Ist, in ye reigne of Kinge Charles ye 1st and 
Kinge Charles ye 2nd, and Kinge James ye 2nd, 
and deseased ye Second Day of Jany., ye 3rd year 
of ye reigne of Kinge William and Queen Mary, 
1691." 



XXIX 

No wild geese, according to an ancient fable, 
ever again spoiled tlie cornfields of Weedon after 
tliey had once been banished by tlie miraculously 
successful prayers of tlie Princess Werburgb, a 
h(dy daughter of Wull'ere, King of Mercla, sfmie- 
Avhere about a.d. 780 That pious lady, afterwards 
raised to the hierarchy of saints, ^vas abbess of a 
religious house here. Her steward assembled the 
birds : the abbess commanded them to dejiai-t, and 
they immediately took wing, but refused to leave 
the neighbourhood until a missing one of the 
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^^clc (killed, cooked and eaten, a« it happened) 

^*"^^ restored to them. Nothinsf easier than this 

^ o^ Saxon saint, and the bird was restored alive 

^ -O.is friends and relations ! " The vulgrar super- 

^^ion," says an old writer, " now observes that no 

,^^AcJ wese are ever seen to settle and «:raze in 

. ^^^don field." Nor in any other field nowadays, 

^•^>aay be added, in this modern England of ours. 

^ At Weedon the old Watling Street bids good- 

Y^^" ^ to the Holyhead Boad for 71^ miles, and goes 

^ itself in a route 75^ miles long, rejoining the 

^^^^dern road at Ketley, near Wellington. 

The meaning of the name " Watling Street " is 
^^Xight under many difficulties, so many and so 
*^^zy are the derivations of it advanced. The 
Tritons, it is said, knew the rough track crossing 
^be island before the Bomans came as the Sam 
Owyddelin, or Foreigners' Road, along whose 
Uncertain course came and went the Phoenician 
merchants who traded with Britain long before 
Cjcsar had heard of this lonely isle ; long, indeed, 
before he was born. According to Stewkeley, the 
name "Gwyddelin" stood for "wild men," and 
this therefore was the Wild Men's Road ; the 
savages so named being the wild Irishmen from 
across St. George's Channel. Camden and others 
boldly say the Bomans named the road Via 
Vitellianus, or Vitelliana, an easy Latin modifi- 
cation of " Gwvddelin," the name by which 
thev heard the Britons call it. xVt any rate, it is 
to the Bomans that its transformation from a 
mere forest track to a broad, well-engineered, and 
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ve]l-[iarpd mad was due. The work was not soon I 
done, but when completed it took rank 
atm»lest of mi)itarv ways, 

T h«* Romans ensincered the road and did the 
skilltnl work ; the Britons performed the carrj-ing 
and the hnrd laljcmr, forced t*) it by a thousand 
stripes and indignities. To them fell the clearing 
of the woods alou? the route, and the di^iu^ of 
earth and stone, and to Roman workmen the staking 
out uf the «fty and the weaving t<^ether of those 
hrushwood wattle-s that compacted the foundations 
in moist and lH>ggy places. Some fanciful commen- 
tators ttnd in those wattles the source of the name 
given to the road. Complete<l at length as a 
military neces^iity. and ^\'ith much pagan ceremony 
committed to the care of the I^ares Viales and the 
les^i >iupernatuntl ctistndy of the road-surveyors, 
the Via Vitelliana was for over three hundred 
years a cr-iwded highway, with busy towns and 
villages along its course; the palatial villas of 
weiilthy Roman citizens peeping out from sheltei-ed 
nooks. Then came disaster. The Roman garrisons 
withdrawn, successive waves of savage invasions 
wn-eked the civilisation of that time, and only 
tlic liurnt walls of towns and settlements remained 
to tell of what had heen. It was not until another 
t'dui- liimdred years had passed that the fierce 
tSiixniis, liecDining tamed, began to rear a civili- 
sation of their own. To this great road they gave, 
accoi'diiig to tluit monkish chronicler, Roger de 
llovi'deii, the name " Waetlinga-street, the Way 
of the Sons of Waetla, a legendary king; and the 
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Celtic Uritisli w-Iium tliey found in the country, 
talkins; what was to them a strangp ami uncouth 
tongue, they called, with all the arrogance 
imaginable, " Wealas," or strangers, forgetting 
that they themselves were the strangers and the 
others upon their native soil. But as ""Wealas" 
they remained, and as such they are still, for 
from that wonl sj)rang the name of the Welsh 
people, who as a matter of fact, style themselves 
" Cymru." 

A curious point to he noted is that this is 
by no means the only "Watling Street." Tlie 
name is found rejieatedly in this country, apjdied. 
locally t^) ancient Roman roads; but (he Watling 
Street prominent above all others is this great 
way. which traversed Britain from its extreme 
south-eastern verge, over against Gaul, diagonally 
in a north-westerly direction for 3-10 miles, until 
it touched the sea at Carnarvon and Chester, 
Fi*om the three great fortified starting-points at 
liiihr'ts, Porfns Jjemaiiis, and Portm liutiipiii — 
severally identitied with Dover, Lympne, anil 
EichlK)rough — it ran in triplicate to Canterbury, 
and thence, chiefly along the existing Dover 
Road, to London. By way of that thorf)ughfare 

' still knoMii as Watling Street, it traversed the 
City and emerged at Newgate through the city 
wall, and so into what were then swampy 
wildernesses on the line of the present Holborn 
and Oxford Street. At the Marble Arch it 
turned abruptly to the right, and thence went 

I in a straight line along the course of the 
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Edgware Road to the great city of Verulaminm, 
ml joining the St. Albans of our own day. 

From this point the Watling Street and the 
Holyhead Road are practically identical so far 
as Weedon Beck. Dunstable marks the site of 
the Roman market-town of Forum Diame^ or 
Durocobrivce^ as it was also named ; and Stony 
Stratford by its name proclaims its situation on 
the old route. It was the Roman ^' Magio- 
vintwmy Towcester was the ^^ Lactodormn'' of 
the Itinerary. At Weedon the ancient road and 
the modern part company for 71^ miles, to meet 
again at Ketley railway-station, between Oaken- 
gates and Wellington. 



XXX 

It is this stretcli of 75^ miles that will now \w 
<\\|)l()red. ]iid farewell, traveller who would 
tracer th(^ Roman way, to the company of your 
tollow-mcn, for this is no frequented route, and 
towns and villages are few along its course. 
It b(»gins l)y climbing out of Weedon and up 
to a gate, when* those who will may trace it 
across a field. For those others who will not, 
an ancient (liverii^(Mic(% formiuiJ: a kind of elbow, 
i)i*(vs(M'ves the continuitv of roadwav and brinirs 
tlie route over th(* (J rand Junction Canal to 
Wclt'ord Station aiul Watford Gap, where the 
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► old route of the Londou and Coventry coacli 
from Northampton to Hillmorton and CoventrT, 
travelled by Duijdale in the seventeenth century, 
cmsses this Roman way. Tlie "New Inn " men- 
tioned by him still stands here, hut is now a 
farmhouse. The name of "Gap," as applied f<i 
cross-roads, is very ancient. Curiously enough, 
a " Watford Grap " is to be found in Staffordshire, 
on the Birmingham and Lichfield Road. 

Few houses are glimpsed in these first nine 
miles of tlie Watling Street. At a grim crossing 
of two high romls near Crick station, but with 
an ajipearance as solitary as though many miles 
remote from villages or railways, it suddenly 
ends, or continues only as a formidably rugged, 
grass-grown track. Here the explorer either 
finds himself daunted, or proves his mettle by 
]>limging boldly forward, reckless of what may 
betide. For one thing, the telegraph-poles are 
faitliful to the track, and where they lead who 
shall fear to follow '■' They conduct, in fact, 
8t«adily ilownhill along this green alley, and in 
a mile and a half, crossing two fields, bring one 
out to a flat and low-lying country, and to what 
the country-folk call the "hard road " again. 
Three miles of tliis, and a rise, with a cross-roail 
to the right, lemls to Dove Bridge, spanning the 
I Warwickshire Avon. All around, here, there, 
land everywhere — at IJlbourne, Catthorpe, and 
' Cave's Inn — are speculative sites of the Roman 
station of Tripontiiim. For the last three miles 
the Watling Street has formed the boundary 
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between Northants and "Warwickshire, and hence- 
forward, for eighteen miles more, it performs 
the same office for Warwickshire and Leicester- 
shire. On the Leicestershire side, where the 
ground rises steeply beyond the little rirer, is 
a mysterious mound, called by the villagers of 
Lilbourne "Castle Hill" — au odd, evideutly 
artificial hill, with two beech trees growing on 
its summit. Whether it be a Roman speculum, 
or look-out hill, or the grave-mound of some 
tribal king, ancient even when the Eomans 
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came, who sliall say ? " 'rrij)ontium " was 
named from three bridges tliat tiien crossed the 
^Vvon somewhere here, but they and tlieir sites 
have vanished. Lilbourne itself lies down the 
right-hand lane, and is a village on the hither 
hillside, with a very dilapidated church by the 
little river, and a great huddled mass of 
grown mounds in the water-meadows oppositi 
Within sight is the wayside railway station i 
Lilbourne, incongruous amid these forlorn reU«B 
of the past in this out-of-the-way corner of 
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country. Let no one think those mounds to be 
the remains of a Roman camj) ; tliey are tlie 
only vestiges now left of the once proud Novnian 
caKtlc of Lilhoiirne. 

Uphill, uteep and rugged, goes the road to 
the outlying fringe of Catthorpe, that still con- 
tiDtieH to be known as " Catthorpe Five Houses," 
even though they are now, and have long been, 
but three. From this hill-top the spires and 
roofs of Rugby are plainly visible by day, and 
by night the great junction spreads its station 
and signal-lights in a gorgeous illumination of 
whit^. red, and green. 

Beyond, in the deep hollow where that 
latest of great trunk lines, the Great Central 
Railway, crosses over the road on a blue-brick 
archway, is '* Cave's Inn," an inn no longer. 
" Cave's Hole " they used to call it in old 
times, from its situation in this hollow. The 
lone house was kept in the long ago (that 
is to say, about 1680) by Edward Cave, grand- 
father of that Edward who fouiuled the 
GeutletiHtns 3I(igmine, and was the friend 
of Johnson. His father, Joseph, Avas a younger 
son of the inn-keeping Edward, and, the entail 
of the family estate being cut off, was reduced 
to ]ilying the cobbler's trade at Rugby, The 
literary Edward was born in 101)1 at the hamlet 
of Xe«ton, a short distance off the Watling 
Strti't, between this and Catthorpe Five 
Houses. 

It is an ci])vi()usU- Roman wav ^ straight 



I 
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and uncompromising — that leads onward from 
{Jftvc's Inn t.ti the cross-roads, at tht* suggestively 
lonely s\vi\, called "Gibliet," the sit^ in the 
" i;o<kI old days " of a gallows-tree originally 

set up in KiST for a certain Loseby who ha<l 
" Iwrhanmsly murdered " a man named Bunhury, 
tind, being caught ulmost retl - handed, was 
promptly executed. Xothing is left of " Loseby's 
Gibbet," as it is marked on old Warwickshire 
maps. The remains of it, tf^ether with the 
prehistoric tumulus on which it was erected, 
were swept away when the cii»ss - road fi-om 
lJaiiI)ury and Daventry to Lutterworth was 
mmle, in 1730. A dense grove of trees at the 
fork of the roads to Lutterworth and Sbawell 
marks the neighbourhood of the spot. 

Beyond tin's GoI[;otha, the road dips to the 
n;(Hly river " Swift " ; a lazy little stream and 
not answerable to its name, as the traveller 
may see for himself by halting and leaning 
r)ver Jtrunsford Bridge. Another solitary stretch 
conducts to Cross -in -Hand, where there are 
five n)ads, two old toll-houses, a modem red- 
brick cottage, a very fine distant view of 
Lultcrworth church-tower ^ — -and not a mortal 
i>r iniiiiortiil body or soul in sight. Ordnance 
iniips mark a " lilackenhall " oif to the right, 
■i Tianif tliat seems to fix the site of the 
(Icscrtrd " aula," or country seat, of some 
li(>in;in notable, whose notability, in the passing 
i.r firtrcn ctMituries, has vanished as though he 
lijid ui'vcr bt'cn. " Willey Crossing," where 
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a liraiicli of tlif Midland Railway l»ars the 
c,vclist's pvooress, only serves to empluisise the 
solitude, and the country gii'l, who in answei" 
to the summons of the hell, opens the gates, 
stares at tlie strani^e spectacle of a Avaj"farer. 
Willey lies somewhere off to the left, but, so 
far as it affects the road, m^ia;ht he non-existent. 
T^p the steep road that now lies iiefore the 




explorer, with the little church of Wibtuft 
peeritifj; over a shoulder of the hill on the left, 
and suddenly you are at High Cross, the famous 

t crossing <if the Watliug Street and the Posse 
"Way— the great north-westeru road of the 
Romans aud their not quite so great way that 
led out of Somerset thi*ough Gloucestershire, 
the shires of Worcester and M'arwick. to 
liPicestershire and Lincoln, 
vol,. I. 
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High Cross is among; the oddest and most per- 
plexing of places. A multiplicity of i-oads and 
sign-posts are gathered together on the hill-top 
and the traveller, Ijedevilled with their numher, 
and the shrubl)eries and the farmyards that 




mask thoin. is fain to halt and unravel the 
tanirl'-'i skein. Tlie "Watlinj; Street hero slightly 
clianu'cs direction, so that its continuation to 
Atlit'istoni'. ten miles distant, is hidden round 
an anu'le. (Hlier mads all i-ound the comi>ass 
leafl. aeconlirii: tn tlie testimony nf the signposts, 
to liuu'lty. 1(1 miles; Coventry, 12; Daventry, 
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18 ; Lutterworth, (5 ; and lastly, LeicestL'r, 13 
ImilRS. The roml to Leicester— the Roman city 
I of ItattB—Yie& alon^ the Posse Way, and that 
lis now not a i-oad at all, but a meadow, with 
fineadows beyond it ; traces of Ihe old way only 
I discoverable by the dili.arent antiquary. More- 
lover, the Held-gate, padlocked and bristling 
[•with the most barbaric of bai'bed wire, emphasises 
■' no roa<l " and gives the signpost the He. 
High Cross is no misnomer, so far as the 
Iftdjeetive goes. It i» high: very high. Illirait- 
j able vales, shading off from green foreground 
I to indigo distance, are unfolded below. Fifty- 
1 seven churches are said to be visible from this 
k' vantage-jwint, and goodness only knows how 
fmany counties. Fifty-seven churches 1 Say a 
rhiindred and tifty-seven, or more, ;/ ijou knew 
I on what ptivtifuilar pin-points in that view to 
\ look. 

There is a monument at High Cross, erected 
I in 1712, both to direct travellers in the way 
I they should go and to mark this supposed site 
I of the Roman station of Vennonfe. Nowadays 
■ the pillar is so completely screened by a little 
I groove of hollies, sycamores, flrs, beeches, and 
lilibuniums that, although it stands at an angle 
lof the junction, none but those who know 
[exactly where to look are likely to find it. A 
Llittle wicket-gate leads up to it, in the centre 
YvH the grove — a nondescript pile of moulded 
[rtoues and red-brick, surmounted with what look 

Jike fragments of Roman columns. Thi* whole 
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structure bears the appearance of ha^iug been 
built of architectural fragments retrieved fi-om 
some early eighteenth-century rubbish heap. 
It is not improved, nor its Latin inscrij)tions 
rendered any clearer, by the countless j)ocket- 
knives that have been set to work upon it. 
High Cross is a lonely place, but its loneliness 
is belied by this multitude of names and initials, 
some dating back to 1733. 

The story of how this pillar came to be 
erected here is told in the Proceedings of the 
Warwickshire justices in the Easter Sessions of 
1711. As the Watling Street divides that county 
and Leicestershire, a conference of the justices 
of the two shii-es was called, when it was resolved 
to "build something memorable in stone" on 
this site, not only to mark the whereabouts of 
Vennoihce and to direct tiuvellcrs, but " also for 
that it was esteemed the centre of England. 
1'lie cost of this " something memorable " was 
a'li'A, contributed in equal shares by the two 
shires. The inscriptions were composed by a 
Mr. Clreenway, a schoolmaster of Coventry. 
Englished, the principal one runs :— 

Traveller, if yoa seek the footsteps of the aucient 
Bomaus, here yon may find them. Hence their 
most famons military ways, crossing one another, 
proceed to the utmost limits of Britain. Here 
the Vennnues had their settlement, aud at the 
first mile hence along the street, Claudins, the 
commander of a cithort, had his camp, and at 
the same distance along the Fosse, hie tomb. 
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" Cleycester " the Saxons named the deserted 
Bioman camp of Vennonce^ that stretched along 
the road towards Wibtoft. Even vet the whistlini? 
ploughman occasionally turns up relics of it, in 
the form of broken pottery and defaced coins. 
The tomb of Claudius remained, until quite 
modern times, along the Fosse Way. It was a 
tumulus, overgrown with brambles, and known 
as " Cloudsley Bush." No traces of it are now 
left. 

Ahead, rather more than a mile off the road, 
the smoky chimneys of Hinckley and Burbage 
make inky and fantastical wreaths in the sky. 
Smockington is the name of a hamlet in a 
bottom, with some reminiscences of a coacliing 
age. Beyond is the " Three Pots " public-house ; 
and again, beyond that, a deserted Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, standing Avoe-l)egone by a 
canal. Caldecote lies off to the left in another 
few miles, opposite to the " Royal Red Gate " 
inn ; its name inviting an exploration of the 
place, for there are those who explain the 
frequently recurring name of '' Caldecote " along 
the line of Roman roads to mean '' cold cot " — a 
variant of ** Coldharbour," that equally common 
place-name in such situations. The cold cots 
and the cold harbours had once ])een, accord- 
ing to this theory, ruined and deserted Roman 
villas, in whose roofless and chilly recesses the 
first people who dared to travel after Roman 
Britain was ravaged by savage tril)es took such 
cold comfort as they might ; not daring to light 
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Beyond Caldecote comes Mancetter — the Roman 
Manduessedum — on the Warwickshire side, and 
Witherley, in Leicestershire. Between the two, 
an earthAvork named " Ciistle Bank," a rectangle 
measuring six hundred by four hundred feet, 
seems to have been the site of the Roman camp. 
Across the road flows the pretty river Anker, 
with trees densely overhanging it, and framing 
with their boughs a charming view of Witherley's 
graceful crocketed spire. Mancetter — how nearly 
it escaped from being another '' Manchester "I — 
is thouorht to have derived the first svllal)le of 

O t 

its name in Roman times from some historic 
or remarkable stone, " maen," in the British 
tongue ; but, however that may be, no such 
stone has ever been f(mnd. It is now a pretty 
village, a little distance retired from the road, 
with a very fine old church, and a churchyard 
remarkable for its illiterate tombstones and 
odd epitaphs, from the merely misspelt to the 
quaintly conceived : — 

Here lies the Wife of Joseph Grew, a Tender 
Pa,rerent And a Vertious Wife. JShe died 
February 1782. 

Another, weirdlv unsirrammatical and sava^relv 
cynical, hides the identity of those who lie 
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beneath bv initials, and bv the omission of any 

date : — 

Here lieth Ikterk'd 

THE Body's of 

H. I. M. 

What E're we was or am 

it Matters not 
To whome related, 

or by whome begott. 
We was but amnot : 

Ask no more of me 
Tis all we are 

And all that you must be. 

Another, to Sarah and Mary Everitt, 1720, and 
others of that family, puts a truth in a quaint 
guise : — 

The World is a Caty Full of Crooked Streets 
Death is ye Markett plass Whereall must 
meet if life Was merchandise That men 
Could Buy ve Rich Would Allwavs live 
ye poor must Die. 

Purchasahle immortality Avould be a much more 
potent inducement to become a multi-millionaire 
than anv now existiniir. But what a terrible 
tliini? that would be for the Diamond Kings, 
tlie Kailway, Oil, Steel, and other monarehs to 
become* immortal. As it is, however, a live 
tram]) has tlu* laugh of a dead millionaire — and a 
bett(M* chance of the Elysian Fields than Dives. 
Th(* town of Ath(?rstone, a mile long, bnniks 
th(? loneliness of Watling Street, half a mile 
bevond MancettiM-. It is chief! v one loiu:: street, 
of the miscellaneous cliaracter common to the 
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small country town : not unpleasin^, dov highly 
interesting. The exit fi-oni the town is marked 
by a railway level crossing, become famous of 
late years as a source of contention between 
the local governing body and the ljond{)n and 
North- Western Railway. Beyond, the villages 
of Merevale and Baddesley Ensor are seen to 
the left ; and Dordon, a mushroom groAvth called 
into unlovely existence by the new pits of the 
Hall Knd Colliery. 

*' Stony Delph " is the odd name of a village 
two m^iles onward, adjoining Wilnecote. It is a 
name alluding to some quarry, or "stony digging," 
now forgotten. (Compare, " When Adam dehed 

, and Eve span.") Wilnecote, down into whose 
street the road dips from Stony Delph, is 
a place of brick, tile, and pottery kilns, with a 
railway-station, formerly called " Two Gates." 
"Where Wilnecote ends and Fazeley begins is not 
easy to tell, save perhaps by reference to the 
river Tame, here dividina: Warwickshire and 
StafffH-dshire. Fazeley has that maritime and 
Dutch-like appearance belonging to all j)laces 
settled beside some old canal, and the canal 
here is one of the oldest, with long I'ows of 
wharves and equally long rows of cottages 

I opposite. Both have seen their best days. 

Now, good-bye for awhile to level roads, for 

Ithe Watling Street on entering Staffordshire goes 
ptraight for the .stee2)est bill in the neighhour- 
tood, and therel)y proves its Homan ancestry. 
This is the hill lending to Hint*. When you 
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have reached the top, another hill, abrupt and 
entrenched, with gloomy woods on its brow, 
8C(j\v!s down upon it from the left hand. It 
had a history, without possibility of a doubt, 
but it lias not come down to us; and those who 
defended and those others who attacked are alike 
gone to the shoi-es of the Styx, without leaving 
any other traces save those dumb and reticent 
earthworks that loom so provokingly mysterious 
against the sky. 

Beyond Weeford, the next landmark, the 
"Watlins; Sti-eet ^es straight for three and a 
half miles, and then brings up against another 
dea*! end, where it is crossed by the Lichfield 
anil Birmingham road. A hedge and a ploughed 
tield forbid further progress, and it is only when 
armed with laru'e-scale maps, and by comparini;; 
antiquarian authorities, that the course of the 
'\\'atling Street can be traced, straight on to 
Wall. Tliat village is found by following the 
i-oad to Lichfield until the first left-hand turn- 
ing is reached, leading, as a steep lane, uphill 
for ii mile. On the hill-top, Wall is found and 
the Watlitig Street regained. The tiny village 
is built over the site of Etocetum, of whose 
ruins some fragments were yet to be seen in 
I'l'nnant's time, including portions of the ancient 
Koman wall giving a name to the place. These 
have long since disappeared, but in 1887 some 
excavations here laid bare many foundations 
lu'a])ed with the ruins of Roman civilisation, 
among Avhcise oddments were found roofing- 
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slates fi'om Bangor and lime from Walsall. If 
thorough search were made, much more might 
be brought to light, for this was an important 
station in those times, situated at the inter- 
section of the Ickriield Street with Watling 
Street. Below the hill, and on the line of the 
Icknield Street, is the hamlet or farm called 
Chesterfield — a significant name, telling of Roman 
relics. 




iluckley Corner, heyoml AVall. is the meeting- 
place of roads from Walsall to Lichfield and 
"Wolverhampton. The Watling Street still goes 
unfliiichhigly aht-ad, and reaches the outskirts 
of Hammervvich, uphill. At that nail-making 
and coal-mining jdace, it hecomes somewhat 
confused, hut is well-known locally to every 
man, woman, and child as the '" "Watling Street 
Road." Here it has reached a very high-lying 
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tiuct, that abomination of desolation called 
Brownliills. Words are ineffectually employed 
to (Inscribe tlie hateful, blighted scene ; but 
imai^ine a wide, (h-eary stretch of common land, 
surrounded by the scattered, dirty, and decrepit 
cottages of a semi-savage population of nail-makei-s 
and pitmen, with here and there a school, a 
woe-begone brick chapel, a tin tabernacle, and 
a plentiful sprinkling of public-houses. Further, 
imagine the gi*ass of this wide-spreading common 
to be as brown, wiry, and innutritions as it is 
possible for grass to be, and with an exti-a- 
ordinary wealth of scrap-iron, tin-clippings, 
broken glass, and brickbats deposited o^-er every 
square yard, and all around it the ghastly 
refuso-heai)s of long-abandoned mines. Finally, 
clap a railway embankment and station midway 
across the common, and there you have a dim 
adund)ration of what Brownhills is like. 

Tlie Itonian road makes a sudden cbanu:o of 
direction here, at a point opposite the " Rising 
Sun," where tht' old Chester road falls in. It 
is a change ttiat would be inexplicable, weit? 
it not for a strange relic that by chance has 
.surviveti for sixteen hundred years to explain it. 
Tliis is a mile's length of deserted road that 
continues the straight line of Watling Sti-ert, 
and then abruptly ends, as thougli the Itonians 
jiail abaiidotie{I souh' contenijdated Avork. It is, 
as a iiiattrr ol' tact, a nionunieut to the liic^nn- 
jn'tenci' I'f tlie siii'veyor who liad the conNti-uetina 
.))■ Iliis (liviMim i>\ tlie A\'atlin- Street in liis 
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chan]^e. The several chancres of direction taken 
here and there along the whole length of this 
great military way — as, for example, at High 
Cross and Gailey — are explained by the work 
having heen in progress from both ends at once, 
and the surveys being somewhat inaccurate ; 
but the oflBcial entrusted with the road from 
Etocetum seems to have lost his bearings very 
badly indeed, and to have been road-making at 
a wide angle from the correct line, when his 
chief appeared and plotted out the direction 
afresh from Brownhills. 

The road now goes downhill again, past 
a ftne old inn, the '* Fleur-de-Lis," and comes 
to Wyrley Bank, a busy colliery district on 
the verge of Cannock Chase. Bridgetown, 
Great Wyrley, and Churchbridge are lumped 
together in this coal-getting neighbourhood, 
and the crash of Avaggons, the shrieking of 
engines, and coal-dust everywhere l)edevil the 
vscene. But, with all these unlovely details, 
it is far preferable to the stark and hopeless 
barrennesss of BroAvnhills. 

In little more than two miles this coalfield 
is quite out of sight and sound, and the road 
approaches the beautiful old " Four Crosses" 
inn at Hatherton. Dean Swift is commonlv 
said to have visited this old house on his 
journeys, and it is quite likely he did, but it 
could not — for reasons shown elsewhere in these 
pages * — have ])een the house where he wrote 

* Page 245. 
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his famous epigram an the landlady. But most 
accounts continue to give this as the scene, 
and locally it is firmly believed in. 

The old house is of two distinct periods;] 
one dating back to the sixteenth century I 
and exquisite in black oak and white plastered 
and gabled front; the other probably built i 
about 1710, in a handsome "Queen Anne" style, I 
A curious feature is the Latin couplet carved 1 
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1636, on an oak bcani outside the older^J 
lortion of the house -. — 



Fleww ( 
Bides c 



uDum tun tempera, me'sem, 
Bit foraitan una. dies. 



I which has been translated: 



Brief is your time : a montb, pen 

Nor even but a day, 
Yet iguorant, poor foolish wight, 

You litugliing go your way. 



.L-. 
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Adjoining is ii disiist'd 
opposite stands another old i 
Dragon," the group forming 
settlement in the surrounding 



toll-house, and 
in, the "Green 
n little oasis of 

desert of lonelv 



road. It was between this and the " "Welsh 
Harp " inn at Stonnal, on the Castle Bromwich 
road, that the " Shrewsbury Caravan " Mas 
halted and robbed on April 30th, 1751, by "a 
single Highwayman, who behaved very civilly 
to the Passengers, told them he was a Tradesman 
in Distress, and hoped they would contriliute 
to his assistance." Whereupon, he handed 
r<iund bis hat and each passenger gave him 
sometliing, making an involuntary contribution 
of about .ti, " with which he was mighty well 
satislied," as indeed he liad every reason to be. 
But he was not so distressed a tradesman that 
he coukl condescend to accept coppers, and so 
"returned some Halfpence to one of them, 
saying he never took Copper." Mter this, 
informing his victims that there were two otlier 
" collectors " on the road (were they also 
Distressed Tradesmen 'i ) he rode with tlie 
Caravan for some distance, until it was out of 
dajiger and he almost in it, when he left with 
much courtesy, begging the passengers that 
they would not at their next inn mention tlio 
affair, nor appear against him should he after- 
wards be arrested. 



A 
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s«ii1t tuHlalatins stretch of country 
'from "Four Cnssts" to ■•Sprttifl Easrlp," 
nnoe dreaded tiy the name of Calf Heath, is 
now under cultiratioa. and the Watljni; Street, 
ermshi^ it, hmod and well-kept, wears more 
the look nf a hivh-mad. The ^ipreadins; lakes 
seen here and there, knnwii nji " Gailey Pools." 
are resen-mr* of the old Staffordshire and 
\rorc<«itershin* Canal that pn-sently crosse-s 
ihe HMfl under a hunch-ljocked bridge and li.v 
an old n>iind-hou»>, whose tower stands out 
prominently for a long distance down the 
straight perspectire. The •' Spread Eagh;," 
an old cnachiii?-inn. once irave a name to the 
adjoinina railway station of Gailey, but whei*e 
the village hides that now serves sponsor to 
it is not readily discovered. A mile beyond 
comes the river Penk, crossed at a pretty spot 
by a substantial stone bridge, and across the 
meadows by a red-brick one, where a mill-cut 
froths and foams, and a cheerful old mill and 
farmhouse stand. On the other side of the 
river is the hamlet of Horsebrook, with Stretton 
down a side lane, sup|>ossed to have been the 
Pennocnicium — the crossing of the Penk — of 
Roman times. 

The uljiquitous Thomas Telford is recalled 
to mind at a little distance onward by his name 
in cast-iron on the aqueduct of the Binninifham 
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and Livpi'podl Canal. Near by is aiiuthcr 
reservoir, rejoicinif in the nanic of " Stinkinfi 
Lake." At that tine okl inn, the " Bradfnnl 
Arms," Ivetsey Bank, the left-hand road leads 
in less than two miles to Boscohel. one of the 
most famous places in our history, for to tliat 
himting-lod^'e in the forests then thickly over- 
spreading this part of the country came 
Charles II. in 1651, as a hunted fuj?itive, after 
the disastrous defeat at Worcester. Boscobel 
had been Iniilt seventy years before, by the 
Giffards of Chillington, ostensibly as a hunting- 
I<Mlge where their guests might i-est in the 
intervals of the chase, and in a sense it was 
BO used, with officers of the law for hunters, 
aiid fleetino; Papists as quarry ; Imt in the other 
sense it was a very transparent pretence, when 
we consider that the family residence at 
Chillington Hall stands not more than a mile 
away. Por many years it had been used as 
refuge for recusant Roman Catholic priests, 
, at a time when that religion was proscribed ; 
j for the Gitfards were then, as they are still, 
lof that faith, and so were the yeomen Penderels 
lirho occupied the house. It was built, too, 
■tinder the direction of a Jesuit lay-brother, one 
iKioholas Owen, or " Little John " as his 
■intimates called him, a skilful deviser of 
fjffiest's-holes and such like hiding-places under 
irways or in the recesses of panellings. No 
oman Catholic gentleman's house Avas at that 
rtime considered to be complete without some 
vol.. I. 13 
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of ■'Little John's" darkling hutches and incon- 
veniently cramped nooks secret^'d somewhere 
Iwtweiin roiindation and nK>f. Truth to tell. 
however, these supposedly ** secret "' i>laces ai-e 
filirly ohvious, and, f?iven a search-party 
oonrinced that the fu^itivo was somewhere 
near, thev must have been dull-witted fellows 
who did not liirht U|M>n them. 

When Worcester Fight ended so badly for 
"the man Charles Stuart, that S(m of Belial," as 
the Republicans wore pleased to call Charles II., 
he made at once for Boscobel, the place 
where, only a few tlays before, the Earl of 
Derby had secreted himself. Accompanied by 
Colonel Carless, he threw himself ui»ou the 
assured loyalty of the five I'enderel bi*others 
and their widowed mother. Dame .Joan, who 
then lived here and at ruined AVhiteladies 
Priory, half a mile away. "Will Jones," for 
that was the name be adopted, could have found 
no more loyal hearts had he searched the realm, 
and tlie Perulerels had already found the tiunsi- 
tinn from secreting priests to Royalist fuijitives 
an easy one. But Boscobel had become suspect, 
and tin' cpiarry was now so important that 
rii,'oniiis .•ieareh was made, and Charles and 
Carless. altboiii,'h hid respectively in the secret 
lecess behind the panelling in the Squire's 
vi">in. and in the pit beneath the cheese-loft 
(luriiii; I lie night, were in daytime for greater 
sceiiiity secreted in the bushy head of a pollard 
oak urrowing in a meadow near the house: the 
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tn^e afterwards famous as the " llo.val Oak." 
Ill that leafy refuse Charles slept, with his 
head in the faithful Colonel's lap, and beneath 
them quested the search-party of Cromwell's 
dragoons. Tlie storv is well known, how that 
tree etfectually concealed them, and how, after 
many wanderings, tlie King fled the country 
from the sea .shore at Brighthelmstone. 

The original Royal Oak is gone; hacked to 
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■pieces for mementoes in a very short while after 
I the Restoration, and the youthful oak tliat 
[ stands solitary in a field docs but mark the 
< spot. But the house stands still, with its old 
' hiding-places, and many are those who come 
; so tluit the pile of visitors' books, all 
filled, is a mighty and a gmwing one. 
Of the "hosco hello," the Tair Wood that gave 
he old house its name, not a trace remains. 
Downhill fi-om Ivetsey Bank, the Watling 
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Street presentlj ciwwes into Slmipshire. and 
nes to the villa^ »jf '\Vi»ston-umler-Lizar(l — 

' Weston-subter-Liziard " a* it was formerly 
wl — a chet-rfu! little place, clinsring like 
"some feudal de|)endant to the ]»ark aiid Hall, 
the seat of tlip Earl of Bradford. Tlie church 
and maiwioD island adjoininK, at the end of u 
short drive : in the church the cross-legged 
effigies of Sir Ku^h and Sir Hanio de Weston, 
who flourished six or seven hundred years a^ ; 
and in the exquisitely fitted Bradfonl Chape! 
memorials of that family. 

Burlington Pool, a reedy lake on the ri^ht 
hand, is now passed, and Crackley Bank, leading 
down-hill towai-ds another scene of industry and 
coal-mining, seen from afar by reason of its 
smoky skies. Close by. at the place called Red 
Hill, the Roman station of Uxaconium was 
placetl. 

Before the pits and furnaces of the Lilies- 
hall, Oakengates, and Ketley coal and iron 
mines are reached, the long street of St. 
George's has to be passed through. There was 
a time, not so long since, when this was merely 
the hamlet of " Pain's Lane," and its local 
makeshift place of worship simply " Pain's 
Lane Chapel." All this is changed, and though 
its (lid pix)sperity has abated, the place now 
pDsscsses a fine Gothic church dedicated to 
St. George, and has changed its name to 
match. Oakengates also has seen its best days, 
for nianv of the mines are exhausted. In these 
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latter circumstances, the neat little houses of 
" Perseverance Place, 1848," and others with 
similarly virtuous titles, look not a little 
pathetic. Perseverance, indulged in continually, 
has stripped the district of its mineral wealth, 
and the miners, living like maggots in a cheese, 
have eaten their home away. The township, at 
the very bottom of a steep descent, is busy, 
but dirty and slatternly, with a railway station 
and level crossing, and huge cinder heaps, 
likening it to some domestic dustbin in 
Brobdingnag. Ascending out of it, Ketley is 
reached, and with it the junction of Watling 
Street with the Holyhead Road. 
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And now to resume, at Weedon, the modern 
road. It is a tiring pull up out of Weedon, 
on the way to Daventry, and anything that 
may excuse a rest is w^elcome. That excuse is 
found in the contemplation of a substantial 
stone-built farmliouse, with nine windows in a 
row, half a mile out of the village, on the right 
of the road, and fronted at this dav with a 
j)leasant garden. Tliis, now called the " Grange," 
was formerly the " Globe " coacliing and j)osting 
inn. Beyond it, opposite a group of Georgian 
red-brick wayside houses, the old road goes 
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over what used tn lie a water-splash in the det-ji 
hciltdu ; but Telfdnl's rfHul ]>r(K;eeds inflexibly 
onward. The thurch in the meads to the right 
is that of Dodford. the name of the water-splasli 
KfoiT^d. As for the derivation of that name, 
Puller, with some hesitancy, srives " * Dods',' 
water-weeds, commonly called by children 'ciifs- 
tails.' ^n>wing tlu'realjouts," 

'Hie niu^h cart-track by which alone IJodford 
Church is reached, and the unusual jealousy 
that kee[)s the building locked, comliine to hide 
much i>f interest fi-om all wayfarere, save those 
of the most determined ty|>e. 'I'hc enterprising 
and enei^etic who prevail luive their reward, 
for the interior — ^iMid Early Kn^Iish and 
Decomted — has an unusually interesting col- 
lection of monuments. Here, cross-legged and 
mail-clad, lies the effigy of Sir AVilliam Keynes, 
one nf the last of his family, settled here — no, 
nnt settled, because they were continually away, 
warring for kings or again-^t kings; rather let 
US say, who owned this manor — fi-om the 
('oii(|iH'n>r"s time until that of Edward 111., 
when the name was extinguished in the 
iiiarriage of an heii-ess, the last representative, 
Tlic true significance of the crossed legs of these 
iilii knights is still in dispute, hut the commonly 
iiTfivrd idea is that the attitude proclaims a 
t'liisader. Jtut it is scarce possible that Sir 
M'illiani de Kevin's (wiio died in 1344.) ever 
r(iui,')it for the Cross in Palestine. Had he 
done so. In* mnst have been, in two senses, an 
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infant in arms, i'lir tin- Crusadfs wero ovoi- and 
(lone with, and the Soldan had ^ot his own 
again (or what i\as as good as his own) before 
AVilliaiu cmild have i-elinquished his com! and 
tiells and taken to mace and broadsword. The 
fact seems to he that the early Crusaders, who 
adopted this mortuary symbolism, were folloived 
in it by many who had never warred against 
the Tntidel at all. and debased the original 
sigTiitieanec into a mere fashion. 

Two others ut' the family are repre.sented 
here in eiligies of women, thought to be llawisa 
de Keynes (1330) and her great-granddaughter, 
AVentiliana (137('). The earliest of the two is 
wooden, and i.s reiiresented in the uun-like heml- 
I dress of her time. 

But the fine.st monument is that of Sir John 

Cressy, who died in 14lt, across the seas in 

Lorraine, in the service of Henry VI. He is 

represented in [date-armour, and ^\'ears the 

Ijincastrian badge, the Collar of SS. On the 

breastplate of the effigy is carved, very bold 

I and deep, " lolui Xeivell KiOl." Who John 

1 Kewell was, eKce2)t that he thus proves himself 

I of the great '.\rry family, it is hopeless to 

I inquire. " l.A. 1770 " has also proved on the 

I niabaster the I»arbari.sm of his nature and the 

I mettle of his penknife. 

Besides these memorials, the churcli has 
I numerous brasses and tablets, while in the 
I churchyard a stone tells of a Major Cauiiibell, 
Icommanding the Royal Artillery at Weedon. 
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who (lied in 1809, after having lived "strictly 
fullillin); the duties of the Soldier, Gentleman, 
and Cliri-stian : not less lamented in death than 
valued in life." In conclusion, an odd cu-stom 
prevailing lii-n? and in Kurrounding villages may 
he noticed : epitaphs on stones erected by widows 
over their husbands giving the relationship, "the 
hnshaiid of." So complete a reversal of the 
UNual practice, placing the man in the .tuhsidiai^ 
phice, is a novelty. 

The reniainder of the way to Daveiitry, or 
" Daintry," as old travellers always called it. 
IK hilly, hut lieautifnlly shajted )iy hed<;en)w 
trees. Hills and vales in constant alternation 
are soen on either hand ; the frowning bulk of 
B()n)ugh Hill on the right, ci-owntwl with British 
earthworks, converted by the Unmans into a 
military camp, probably identical with the lost 
stntion of Benetenta. Roman remains have 
liecn discovered up there in great numbers in 
days Ix'fore the hill became enclosed, cultivated, 
and lu^dged alx)ut with difficulties in the way of 
exploring antiquaries. Down below, and near 
the road, is th(^ ruin-strewn field called "Burnt 
Wsills," known by that name at least six hundred 
imd fifty yc^ars ago, when it is mentioned as "ad 
hirnde walles" in a deed relating to property. 
(hi I hi! (vistern side of Uorough Hill, near the 
villiiiie of Norton, and a<ljoining the "Watling 
Street. luiulIuT field, oddly named "Great Shaw- 
iH-y," lias vicldi'd many traces of old Rome. 
'I'hr iLiiKie. indeed, is thought to be a taint and 
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far echo of Isannavaria, another vanished Roman 
camp. 

It was on Borough Hill that Charles I.'s 
army of ten thousand men, on a night in June, 
1645, set a seventeenth-century example to the 
eighteenth-century ten thousand under the "brave 
old Duke of York," who were marched to the 
top of a hill and then marched down again, as 
a well-known rhyme tells us. Nothing happened 
on either occasion. Charles's troops, occupying 
Daventry and the surrounding villages for some 
days before, were frightened to that night's hill- 
top vigil by some skirmishing exploits on the 
part of Fairfax. Before morning came, they 
descended and went off in retreat to Naseby, 
the King with them, reluctant to leave the 
comfortable lodgings he had enjoyed for six 
nights past at the " Wheatsheaf." 



XXXV 

The first pnmiinent object on approaching the 
town is the " Wheatsheaf " itself, boasting of 
being established in 1(510, but rebuilt in the 
coaching age, and just a white-painted, stucco- 
fronted building with a courtyard and a geiu^ral 
Pickwickian and resi)eetal)le Early Victorian air. 
Opposite stands an " Independent Chapel, enacted 
1722," which, Avith its secular air and big gates. 
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looks Iiki^ !i ctinvt'i-ted mii. Continuinj; aloiij:; 
the narrow and nnpicturesquo Sheaf Street thus 
entered, the iin»ai-j" pilgrim, unobservant on 
wheels, is downhill at tlie other end and out of 
the toflTi in the proverhial "jiffy," or the not 
less ])i*overhial " two-twos." But Sheaf Street, 
liuinij; the iiol^vhead Road, is a snare and a 
delusion. That does not form the sum and 
siihstauce of Daventry, sprawling larii^ely down 
a street to the ri^fht and developing itself 
jistoni shingly at the end in a nmtton-ehop-shaped 
market-place, continued to the loft hand again 
a^ a High Street. It is as though Daventry had 
long ago resolved to keep itself retired and select 
from the thi-ong that once went up and down 
the H<}lyhead Road ; and A'ery quiet and empty 
the inarket-i)l!ice looks to this day. with a cliiirch 
rebuilt in 1752 and supposed to be Doric: the 
exterior in a yellow sandstone rajiidly crumbling 
nvvay, and the interior like a c<mcert-haU. The 
eye lights upon only one memorable thing, and 
that an epitaph to a certain Susanna Pritchett 
UrHisoii, who died in 1809, aged twenty-five: — 

f*lie iva,s 

But room won't let me tell you what. 
NaniP what a Wife kIiouW be, 
And She was that. 

Daventry Priory once stood hereby, but many 

yiai-s lifivc passed .^iiice its last fragments were 
(•leai-ed away to jinivide a site for the town 
gaol ill fi-ont of this ugly church. The Priorv 
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itsflf was. with (tthers, suppressed by Wnlsey, 
that ambitious Cardinal, for the purpose of 
seizing its funds, towards the endowment nf liis 
coll('g4?8 at Oxford and Ipswich. He is charged 
with liavini; sent live nf his creatui'cs to pick a 
quarrel with the house, and. causing the dispute 
to be referred to himself, of having dissolved 
it by fraud. The story of what hajipened to his 
five emissaries and himself, and the moral drawn 
from their fate, are quite in keeping with the 
sujierstitious sj»iHt of those times. Thus, one 
learns that two of the five quarrelled, and 
one slow the other, the survivor being hanged ; 
that a third drowned himself in a well ; that a 
fourth, formerly well-to-do, became penniless and 
begged till his dying day ; and that the remain- 
ing one " was cruelly maimed in Ireland." This 
scries of "judgments" is then carried on to the 
Cardinal, wliose miserable end is historic; to his 
colleges, of which one was immediately pulled 
down, and the other finished under other patron- 
age ; and to the Poj)e who permitted Wolsey's 
high-handed doings, and who was besieged and 
long imprisoned. Unhappily, for the sake of 
a poetic completeness of vengeance, Ilenry 
VIII. — who dissolved more religious houses than 
any one, and. moreover, appropriated their 
revenues and lands to his own uses- — flourished 
amazingly for years afterwards. Like the wicked 
whose good fortunes are bitterly lamented by 
the Psalmist, his eyes swelled out with fatness, 
and he was well filled. 
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'I'Ik" old pronunciation of '• Daintry " i^oos 
hiick certainly to the sixteenth century, whpu it 
wajj prolKibly responsible for the device of the 
old town seal, adopted at tliat time, represent- 
ing a fig:ure intended to ])ietui-e a Dane at odds 
with an indeterminate kind of a tree. Pennant, 
on the other hand, derives the name from 
" Dwy— avon — tre,'" "the dwelling of the two 
Avons " : and indeed the town is placed, iis it 
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were, at the fork of the Nen, sometimes called 
the Avon, and another insignificant stream; hut 
this is looked upon with an almost equal con- 
tempt, and mystery still enshi-ouds the veal 
(n-igiii and the significance of the name. 

^Vhi|)s were made at Daventry a hundred 
years ai!;o, but it is now a boot-making town, 
nut altdgetlu'v iinpicturesque, in the slatternly 
sort. J!fsi(h's its " U'heatsheat," there are the 
■■ J'caL'oL'k," the "Dun Cow," the "Bear," and 
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the "SiH-acPii's HwmI " — all old; but the palm 
must l)p given to the last, containing much 
black oak, and altogether a great deal mon> 
interesting than a casual glance at its commoji- 
jilace plastered front would disclose, its court- 
yard is especially quaint; in red l)rick, with 
a large building to one side, now practically 
disused, but once the buwy dining-room of tlie 
coaches. It was built probably about 1780 : the 




■ upper part ornamented with gi-otesque M-ooden 
figures of Jacobean date, evidently the spoils of 
some demolished building. The whole, overhung 
with grape-vines, makes a very pretty picture. 

One leaves Baventry steeply down hill, through 
■.a trampish, out-at-elhows, dirty-children-wallow- 
fjng-in-the-dust-in- the -middle-of-the-road quarter. 
I Hills again rise to left and right: on the left 

■ Catesby Abbey ; ahead, the exceedingly steep 
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desoent of a nuie doim Braiinston Hill, with 
Bnutnslon spiiv. a dKiprtM and rutimtH wind- 
mill, and league* u|»on leosiifHt of distant cnimtrr, 
aofoldcd to tho startled eTP. The "sti^-ji and 
dansemo-H de»c«iit " was to hare Tieen impriH-pd 
hy Telford, but the desisfn was never put into 
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cvccutirm, and the hill stil! owns those 
(Uilccts. tind hui'tUii!; motor-cai-s and cycles 
(Irsocndiiii,' at extravagant speeds alarm the 
|n-opricty of the neiijhbourhood. In the hollow, 
111? I'l-t hclow the hill-top, stands Braunston 
Stiilioii, tiic "Old Ship" inn nestling beneath 
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the thunderous girders of the railway-bridi^e 
crossinsy over the road ; and on the next rise 
over the Oxford Canal, a roadside forge and 
the " Castle " inn, as old as Queen Elizabeth's 
(lay. Here the rising road forks, presenting a 
puzzle to the stranger, for either has the appear- 
ance of a high road. The Holyhead Road, 
however, bears to the left, that to the right 
leading in an outrageously steep semi-circle to 
the long, rustic, stone-built street of Uraunston 
village. 

The tower and spire of the fine Decorated 
church are imposing, but the interior is of little 
interest — the bodv of the buildina;, reconstructed 
some fifty years ago, swept and garnished, and 
cleared of everything but (me old relic : the 
mail-clad effigy of a splay-footed crusading 
knight, in the act of violently drawing his 
sword, thrust in an unobtrusive corner. 



XXXVI 

Two-and-a-half miles from this point, across 
countrv and in the anji^le formed 1)V tlie branch- 
ing of the Wat ling Str(H*t and th(5 Holylu^ad 
Road from Weedon, lie* the* village and the 
romantic manor-house of .\.slil)y St. Lodgers, 
the home of Robert Catesby, chief conspirator 
in the Gunpowder Plot. From Braunston is by 
VOL. I. IG 
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no means the best way to Ashby : readied by » 
long, steep lane, and across six fields and two 
ci"nss-roads. The only guides on this solitary 
way ai-e the traveller's bump of location and a 
Twittered sign-post in a cross-road, on one of 
whose decrepit arais, pointing vaguely through 
an impenetnible hedge into a jdoughed field, 
tbp words, " To Ashby St. Ledgers and Crick 
Station," can, tmtler favouring circumstances of 
snnshine, lie faintly spelled. A meditative njok, 
jwrching on a deserted harrow, typical of soli- 
tude, seemed, when the present historian came 
this way, to hold and keep the secret of the 
route, only discovered by diligent scouting at 
the nest field-gate. 

But Ashby St. ledgers is worth this efi'ort. 
At the end of the rather uninteresting village, 
and closing the view, there suddenly comes the 
beautiful grouping of old church, gate-house, and 
ancient trees, leading to the manor-house itself, 
glimpsed thraugh the gat's- — a fine old Elizabethan 
house, a picturesque pile of terraces, oriel windows 
and gables, weather-stained and delightfully pic- 
turing the orthodox character of a conspirator's 
home. 

Tliey still show the " Gunpowder Plot Room " 
over tiu? gateway, and the memorials of Catesby's 
ancestors can even now be seen in the church — 
tliat C'liurch of St. Leodegarius from whom the 
j)lacf derives its name. There they lie on the 
Ibmi- ; monumental bnisses of Catesbys, with 
tlifir cognizance, a black lion, conspicuous where 



till- fury nt* cenhirios ago has not liackfd tlic 

Iworknmiisiiip out of rccoijuition. There lie Sir 
"Williiim CrttCRl)y. IITO, iiiul his son. Sir Willijini, 
takon prisoner at Bosivorth Fiold fifteen years 
Inter, f.r parte liicliard III., and beheaded 
at Leicester ; great-ijreat-great-grandfathev of 
the conspirator, Rohert, and a waniini;, Inid he 




I lent an ear to tlie history of liis family, against 

ton raslily entering into the t)loody i)olitics of 

tliose times. That remote ancestor's fate carried 

J- with it the forfeiture of his estates, soon restored 

l?to his son ; hut when Rohert Cateshy foU in his 

tattempt to destroy King and Parliament, and 

pto subvert the I'rotestant religion, the pn>[)erty, 

brfeited again, Mas never restored. 
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BmAcn^G our steps to the Hcdjiiead Road 
again, the '^ dnmplin^ hflls oi Xorthamptoiishire/* 
as Hmaoe Walpole calls them, gire place to 
the long Wanriekshiie lerels. Four miles and 
a half frrmi DarentrT, aiid just hefote reaching 
Willondlihy Tillage, lying cA the road, the Great 
Cential Bailwar oomes fnmi Bngby, and crosses 
o^er on an embankment and a blne-brick-and- 
iron-girder bridge ; a station labeUed '* WilloughbT, 
for BarentiT," looking np and down the road. 
Does any one, it may be asked, erer alight for 
Barentry in this solitary road, four miles and a 
half distant from that town, on the inducement 
of that notice r And when the innocent 
traveller has thus alii^hted, what does he sav 
when he irets his bearinfirs, and finds himself 
thus niarof>ned, far away from where he would 
be r 

Possibly he resorts, after iK^ini^ thus seurvilv 
triek(Ml by the railway company, to the •' Four 
Crosses " Inn, a house with a history, standiuir 
clos(3 by. The old inn of that name, demolished 
in 1S()8, faced the bye-road to Willourfibv 
yillau^e; the new building fronts the highw^iy. 
'be junction of roads at this point has only 
thr(»(» arms, hence the original sign of the 
riuMM* Crosses," chanured to four, aecordini? to 
cne r(»c(Mved story, at the suggestion of Dean 
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Swift, who \V)is a frequent traveller aloiiy; this 
i-oad between Dublin and London, ridin:; horse- 
Imck, M'ith one attendant. The ohl inn, hardly 
more than a wayside j)Qt-house, was scarce a Ht 
stopping place for that dignitary ; hut it is «ell 
known that 8wift delii^hted in such places and 
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iT {demolished I8!ih). 



|ihe odd s(jciety to he met in them, and it may 
Jiave Immmi in some ways more convenient than 
phe usual postinif-honses at Daventry and 
Duncliurch. 

The story runs tliat on one of liis journeys, 
^nxinus for breakfast and to he oH', he could not 
burry the landlady, who tju-tly toht liim "he must 
nail, like other people." lie waited, of necessity. 
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' hut nuployed tlir time in writing n-ith his 
I dianmnii riiiE; upon one of the |ianes : — 

Orom? at nmr Juir : 
Uuif np your Wiff 
And joal mutit Foar. 

Sirift, D., I73U." 

The landlord prolwhly ihd not bang up his uife, 
hnt he certninly seems to have Altered his siarii. 

The ^Tindowr-pnne dLSHpj>eiire(l from the old 
inn rery snrm oftenrards, and it is not at all 
nnlikely that the landlady herself saAv to it 
Iieing removed. Certainly it had disap|>eared 
in ISIW, when some verses in the Gfnllfittfn'it 
Jlnyt'ctHe gave the misquotation of those lines 
that has been the liasis of every incorrect 
rendering since tben. Many years ago the lato 
51 r. Ci-opper. of Rugby, who was a native of 
Willoiighby, and whose father had kept the 
■■ Fiuir Ci-osses." purchiised the pane of a cottager 
in the village. It is of the old diamond shape, 
of green glass, and beai"s the words quotinl 
aliine, scratched in a fine, Iwld style. 

The ilistinction is wi-ongly clainietl for the 
•' Four Crosses " Inn at Hatherton, near Cannock, 
on the AVatliiig Street; a very fine old coaching 

• Tile iliti? is wortb notice. All who have ever written 
oil .S"ift give bis last risit to Knglaud as 1727. But this 
fliitly coiilradicts them. Nor i* it in order to suppo^ie thi-; 
irisci'iptiiin a forgery, for it exliibits the characteristic haiul- 
writiii-; of the Dean, as seen in bis manuscript diai'^r at 
S.,utb Ken.singtor,. 
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inn, iimliM- wliosc niof Swift must ct-rtnitilv often 
have stjiywl ; hut as th« roads at that point 
form a complete cross of foiu- arms, the sign 
must always have hopn what it is now, and 
certainly all tho evidence i)oints In the 
"Willoughhy claim hcing justified. 

Willouglihy may on some old majis he found 

marked as a " spa," and a little handbook, 

(mblished in 1828, dealing with the merits of 

the "New Sulphureous and Saline Baths" that 

>tood opposite the " Four Crosses," assured all 

likely and unlikely sci"ofulou8 visitors that the 

watei-s were just as unpleasing to taste and smell, 

and infcrentially as efficacious, as those of 

Harrogate itself. Cro])per was both projn-ietor 

of the new baths and keeper c)f the inn. some- 

[ vhat grandiloquently described as the " i)riiici]ml 

I house for the reception of company." Tlit; 

I little shop seen built out from the old " Four 

Crosses " was a chemist's, added at that hopeful 

time. But the Willoughhy Spa, althou<rIi so 

\ conveniently situated on the great road, never 

[ attracted much custom, and is now i[uite forgot. 

L.The chemist gave up in despair, and his shop 

[ Wfts tn use as a bar-parlour at the hist : the old 

I drag drawers, with their abbreviated Latin 

klal>els, remaining until tlie bouse was jinlled 

jflown. 

M'illoughby legends still linger. Tliey tell 

(even yet, of the cross that stood here in the 

eventeenth century, and of Cromweirs soldiery, 

ttroating from Edge Hill, tying a n)pe round 
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the »haft to pull it down, outy )>cing dissuaded 
Uy the vicar, who diverted their attention with 
a foaming beer-jug. It is gone now, however, 
but the date of its disappearance is unct^rtain. 
Gone too are the seventeen hundred acres of 
ooinmon land that once l>clonged to the parish ; 
but tlieir fate is a matter of pi-ecise information. 
They were enclosed in 1758 and the jjliinder 
divided, as by law enacted. 

There was once a "New Inn" l)etween 
Willoughhy and Dunchurch, but it no longer 
tempts the wayfai*er ; just as there was a toll- 
gate at Woolscot, not far lieyond, that no longer 
takes tolls. The toll-house remains, as do 
certain legends of the ways of Rugliy boys «"ith 
the pikemau ; boys and man alike long since 
ferrieil aor«>s> the inky Styx l)y the grim 
iHWtnien. 

I'ikemen iH.'q\iii-ed a preternatumlly acute 
memory for faces. It is an acquirement that, 
\\'\\\\ the smile of recognition which costs 
nothing, makes princes moi-e popular and 
beloved than the exercise of the most austere 
virlui's. Not that pikemen commonly smiled. 
Suspicion and malevolence sat squarely on their 
countenances, and when a something that might 
bv an elVorl be construed as a smile contorted 
tlieir eountcnances. it was like that of an 
allitxator wlio jH-reeives a tine fat ni™er within 
n'aeli of liis jaws. A pikeman who took toll 
dl" even a thousand pei-sous in the course of a 
(lav. might satVly lie counted upon to recognise 
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each on his return and to pass him without the 
formality of halting? to show the ticket issued 
in tlie morning ; but let one who had not 
already paid toll that day attempt to pass with 
the customary nod of the returning traveller, 
franked through by his morning's payment, 
and he was certain to be stopped and asked 
for his ticket. Those were the occasions when 
the pikeman smiled in his most hateful manner. 
The only places where this cold-blooded grin of 
triumph may nowadays be seen off the melo- 
dramatic stage, are the Old Bailey and other 
crimirml courts ; when prosecuting counsel have 
forged the last link in a chain of c(mviction. 

It was at Woolscot toll-gate that the pike- 
man on one occasion was paid twice in one 
day for a gig. Tom Pinner, a well-known 
coachman who afterwards kept the *' Five 
Ways " tavern at Birmingham, was once visited 
at Dunchurch bv some* friends who set out early 
from Daventry. Th(»y had a pleasant day and 
wound up with dinner. The feast was good, 
the wines potent, and the guests slept h(»avily. 
As they lay thus, the jocular • Pinner blacked 
their faces, and wlien they had revived a little 
started them home. When the gig drew up 
in the flickering light of tli(» toll-gate, th(\v of 
course could not tind their tickets, and tlu* 
pikeman insisted on toll bcnng ])aid : he was 
quite sure no black men had passed that 
dav ! 

Passing over tlu» streamlet spanned by Rains 
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Bridge, which is probably the *' stone bridij^e " 
referred to by Ogilby in 1(575, as situated at 
the end of the tAvelve furlongs' length of 
*' Uunchurch Lane, bad way," the exquisite 
half-mile iivenue of majestic elms leading along 
a gentlv curving road into Dunchurch is 
entered. Branches and thick foliau:e meet 
overhead and realise the oft-met similitude 
drawn between cathedral aisles and avenues 
such as this. 



XXXVIII 

DrNcniiRCH and the surrounding Dunsmore — 
at this time tamed somewhat from its ancient 

wildiHvss and tickled into productiveness and 
smiling fertility l)y ])lougli and harrow —- were 
assoeiatcMl, close u])()n three hundred years x\<x(^, 
with a coiisj)iracy tliat might well, had it becMi 
successful, liavc^ added such a l)age to KnglaiKKs 
storv whose liken(\ss for horror and ferocitv it 
would ])ei-haps 1)(* im])()ssible to match. Dun- 
church, in short, has a scenic part in the* 
** (iuup()wd(M* Treason and Plot," that canu* near 
to I)l()wing up King, Lords, and Commons, in 
ParliauK^nt asscMubled, on tin* famous Fifth of 
Nov(Mul)(M', lOOf). ''To l)low th(* Scottish beggars 
l)ack to th(M*r native^ mountains " was Guy 
l^'awkcs' sa\ag(dy humorous (\\])lanation of th(» 
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j>lot, when asked its object by a Scottish noble- 
man ; but its real aim was the avengini;: of 
Roman Catholic wrongs and disabilities upon 
James I., and the Protestants. We have already 
seen the home of Robert Catesbv, the true and 
orii^inal begetter of the plot : and here, at 
Dunchurch, was to be assembled a great 
imtherins^ of Roman Catholic noblemen and 
gentlemen, to take part in a rising to follow 
upon the success of the blow to be struck in 
T»ndon. Those were times when asseniblas^es 
of any kind were looked upon with suspicion, 
and so it was given out that the great prepara- 
tions being made along the road from London, 
in ])roviding relays of horses at every stage, 
were in connection with an elaborate huntini!:- 
j)arty on Dunsmorc^ to which the squire* of 
Ashbv St. Ledji^ers had bidd(*n the whole 
countrv-side. Ncner doubtin^: the success of 
their design to blow Parliament sky-high, 
Catesby with three of his fellow-conspirators, 
Percy, and John and Christopher AVright, left 
London for Dunchurch on th(^ eve of the fatal 
Fifth. Fawkes, fanaticallv courajireous, was 
in his cellar, imder the Parliament iloust* : tlu* 
sinister figure that close upon three hundrtMl 
anniversarv *' Guv Fawkes Days " and innuuKM-- 
able ludicrous ^'j'uvs" have not whollv succeeded 
in robbing of its dramatic force. Tlun^e lu* 
lurked : booted and spurred, slouch-hatted and 
cloaked; slow-matches in his pocket, and a 
dark-lantern behind the door. 
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Two oCh^rs of the coD^pinitors remained in 
town, to watch thtf success of thf dark design. 
Th*?.v were Amhm»e Rookwood and Thomas 
Wintw. Bat tut ihe miduiflrbt of Xovemher \X\\, 
souudeii from the clocks of Loadnn and ushered 
in the upeninz hour of the Fifth. Fawkes was 
amrstetl va his hidins-place, and the scheme 
wtwkeii. Instantlv, as though by ma^ic, the 
rumours of »ome calamity narrowly averted, 
pervailtHl London, and wamiHl Rookwood and 
Winter to riy. Had they trusteii to the staunch- 
ness of Fttwkes they and the othent would have 
been safe enoui^h, for that unwilling sponsor 
of all subsequent " ^nys " was as secret a« the 
grave, and e>*en under torture made no disctosures 
until by their i>wn later acts the conspirators 
bad reiuli-Ti'd ciiicenlment useless. But, psmie- 
stricken, Rookwood and Winter left London 
behind in the fni-enoon ; AVinter for hiding in 
Worcestershii-e, Rf)okwood to overtake and warn 
Cateshy and his companions on the Holyhead 
Road. He came up with them at Little 
Jtrickhill and with laboured breath — for he 
Iiful ridden headlong — told the tale of how the 
])lot had been discovered. They wasted no time 
in discussion. If they had hasted before, they 
journeyed fnmtically now. Ry six o'clock, 
ridiiii,' ibriMigh a day of November i-ain, they 
bad gained Ash})y St. Ledgers, casting away 
their liojvvy cloaks i\h they \Yent. together with 
aught else that might liinder their mad flight. 
.Seventy-eight mites in seven hours M'as a mar- 
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vellous ride ia those times, and under such 
conditions. Perhaps some modern cyclist, eager 
to draw a parallel, will essay the feat imder 
like meteorological conditions. 

That evening, after wild and gloomy con- 
ference at Ashby, they set out for Dunchurch, 
making for the " Lion " inn, the head-quarters 
of the pretended hunting-party, where the young 
and handsome Sir Everard Digby was in ex- 
pectation of hearing other news than that 
which burst upon him when the exhausted and 
dispirited ])and drew rein l)efore the old gabled 
house in the stormy night. The story of their 
further fliffht, of how Catesl)v and Percv died 
together in the fighting at lIoll)each House, does 
not concern us here, l)ut the old house does. 
An inn no longer, it still stands, as a farm- 
house, in midst of Dunchurch village : a long, 
low, gabled building, with easement windows 
and timbered and j^l^^^tered front ; low-ceiled 
and heavily raftered rooms within. In the rear, 
beyond the farm-yard, may even yet l)e seen 
the remains of a moat, enclosing a wooded 
patch of ground whose stoi-y is vague and 
formless : relics, these, of times nuich more 
ancient than those of the Gunpowder Plot. Tlu^ 
" Lion " was an old " pack-horse " inn for many 
generations afterwards. 

Dunchurch, in the old coacliing days, was a 
place of many and good inns : all of them, how- 
ever, excelled by the " Dun Cow," almost tlu* sole 
remaining member of the herd of " White Lions," 
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'•Red Lions," "Blue Boars," " Gi-een Men," 

nd such-like zoological curiosities that oiici* 

lthi'onij:ed it. Tluu'it iviis an excellent reason for 

Jaueh Health of accommoilation, for the village 

situated not only on the Holyhead Road, 

|1nit lit the intersection of it by the Oxford and 

LLeicester Road, nioni; wliich j>lied a goodly 

Jironsj of traffic. On that nmd lies Rughy, 

'three miles away, and along it went, among 

other forgotten conveyances, the " Uegulatoi- " 

^"young gents calls It the 'Pig and Whistlf?,* " 

remarked the guai-d of the coach that conveyed 

young Tom Brown fiT)m London to Dunchurch. 

Rughy and its famous school have made a 
vast difference to this village, now postally 
" Dunchurch, near Rughy," but formerly the 
]«)st-towM whence the once insignificant village 
of Rug)»y — Rngby-imdcr-Dunchurch was served. 
The " Dun Cow," sm-vivor and representative 
of the jolly days of old, takes its name from 
tlu^ mythical monster of a cow slain, according 
to confused and contrail ictory legends, upon 
Dnnsmore I)y the almost equally mythical Cruy 
of "Warwick. 

Steadfastly regarding the old inn, and with 
its back turned upon the church, the white 
marble cfligy of " the Right Honble. Lord John 
Douglas Jlontagu Douglas Scott " cuts a 
ludienius tigurc in the centre of the village. 
The work of an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
i1 r.ini))ly serves to pt)int to what depths the art 
of seul])tiuT had descended in the early Si.vties, 
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when it was wrought. The inscription states 
that Lord Douglas Scott died in 1860, and that 
the statue " was erected by his tenantry in 
affectionate memory of him." The clothes «-orn 
at that period give, of course, their own element 
of grotesqueness to the statue ; but the lieavy 
mass of fringed di'apery that Lord John is 
i-epresented to be carrying under his ami has 




occasioned the derisive query, "Wlio stole tiie 
altar-cloth r " 

Dunchurch, besides Iwing a sweetly jtrctty 
place, rejoices in a number of minor euriositi<'s. 
The beautiful church lias one, in the eccentric 
monument of Thomas Newc(mibe, King's Printer 
in the reigns of Charles II., James II., and 
"William III. It is in the shape of folding- 
dcwrs of white marl)le. In the churchyard, too, 
he who searches in tlie right place will discover 
the epitaph of Daniel Goode, who died in 17*>1, 
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" A Ged year 25." The advice given is better 
than the jingle to which it is set : — 

To all young men 

That me survive 
Who dyed at less 

Than twenty-five, 
I do this Good 

Advice declare : 
That they live in 

Gkxl's faith and fear. 

Other relics are grouped well in sight of one 
another. The battered village cross, for instance, 
with a little marble slab fixed on its shaft, ])ear- 
ing the arms of that Duchess of Buccleuch, who 
in 1810 restored it ; and the village *' cage," or 
lock-up, under a spreading elm, with the stocks 
close adjoining, for the accommodation or 
discomfort of two. The lock-up was for the 
dot(Miti()n of such malefactors as miiirht trouble 

Duiiehurcli — the stocks for misdemeanants only. 

* 

An .Vet of 100(5 imposed six hours of tlu* stocks 
and a tine of five shillings for drunkenness ; and 
from that timi* forward and until the opening 
years of tlie ninet(*enth century this peculiar 
form of j)unishment Ayas common throughout 
Eughind. His personal popularity, or the want 
of it, made all the difference between misery 
and comparative comfort to the misdemeanant 
undergoing six liours in the stocks. The joUv 
toper, oy(M'come in his cups and sent to i)enance 
by s()m(> Turitau maw-worm of a justice, had 
])()th th(* moral and bodily support of his booiL. 
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companions, and left durance probably more 
drunken than he had been on the occasion that 
led to his conviction: the sturdy vagrant, smitcr, 
rapscallion, or casual rogue who happened to l)c 
in ill-odour with the village endured bitter 
things. Jibes, stones, cabbage-stalks, ancient 
eggs, and dead dogs and cats, deceased weeks 
]>efore, Avere hurled at the wretch, who was 
lucky if he had not received severe personal 
injuries before his time Avas up, and the beadle 
or the parish constable came to rc^lease him. 



XXXIX 

It would be difficult nowadays to discover 
any one to agree with Pennant, the antiquary, 
who in 1782 could find it possil)le to write of 
the superbly wooded road across Dunsmore Health 
as a "tedious avenue of elms and firs." The 
adjective is altogether indefensible. Six miles of 
smooth and level highway, l)ordered here by nol)le 
pines, and there by equally ]iol)le elms, invitc! tlie 
traveller to linger l)y the roadside from Dun- 
church to Ryton-on-Dunsmore. It is a stretch 
of country not only beautiful but interesting, 
alike for its historv and traditions. The ll(»ath, 
long since enclosed and under cultivation, but 
once the haunt of fabled monsters, and, at a 
later period, of desperate highwaymen, is a level 
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to half tlu'ii' height hy cautious road survfyors. 
Thf (-'Ini, tliat, without warning, rots at the 
heart ami collapses in a moment, is the most 
treachprous of trees; and, some day, those that 
are left here will suddenly fall and he the 
death of the unhajipy cyclist, farmer, or ti-amp 
who happens to he passing at the time. 

It was here, in 1686, that Jonathan Simpson 
rohhed Lord Delamere of 350 guineas, and " in- 
mimerahle drovers, pedlars, and market-people," 
all the way to Barnet. Jonathan was executed 
tJie followed Septemher, aged thirty-two. 

Two famous jiosting-houses once stood beside 

this lonely road : the " Blue Boar " and the 

•' Black Dog." Both have retired into private 

life. The olil " Blue Boar," still giving the 

^jUkmo of *' Blue Boar Comer " to the cross-roads, 

IVO miles out from Dunchurch, is a square 

iuldiiig of white-painted hrick, and stands on 

left hand, with a garden where the coach- 

pive used to he. It must have been especially 

"elcome to travellers in the dreadful snowstorm 

December, 1836, when no fewer tlian seven- 

len coaches were snowed up on the Heath, 

lar a spot named, appropriately enough, " Cold 

nfort." 

This also was the " lonely sjjot, with trees on 
her side fc)r six miles," where the "Eclipse" 
ich, on its way from Birmingham to London, 
fi overpowered by convicts on a day in Novera- 
, 1821). It seems that, on the day before this 
irrenco, the dejuity-governor of Chester Gaol 
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have afterwards been recaptured, with the excerp- 
tion of tAvo ** jjentlemen " forgers, who were 
never again heard of. 

A grossly incorrect account of this hap2)ening 
is to ])e found in the pages of Colonel Birch- 
Reynardson's Down the Boad, The coachman 
and guard of the '* Eclipse " were Robert Hassall 
and Peck. Hassall ended his days as a hopeless 
lunatic. His affliction was caused l)v witnc^ssins: 
the sudden death of his colleague and friend at 
CoventrA\ While the horses were beinij: chanii^ed 
at that city. Peck busied himself on the roof of 
the coach, in unstrapping soni(» luggage. The 
strap ]>roke, and the unfortunate man fell l)ack- 
wards on to the pavement, dashing his skull to 
pieces. Hassall, who Avas seated on the box, 
fainted, and, on regaining consciousness, l)ecam(^ 
a raving lunatic. 

A curious feature of the milestones across 
Dunsmore, a feature not met with elsewhere, 
is their l)eing cut into the shape of two or 
more steps, resembling " louping-on " stones, or 
" upping-blocks," for the convenience of horse- 
men. 



XL 

It is here, five miles and a half fr(mi Dunchurch, 
that the famous " Knightlow Cross " stands. 
Just past a group of cottages, and an inn 
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■Vog HftU. that mark the neighlwurhooc-- 

iton-iipm-Dunsmore. and where Knight-— 

I he^ns to tip downwsnis, this mysterious 

.elic is found, in a miradow". The so-called 

"Knightlow Cross" is a M|uare block of red 

sandstone, standing on the summit of a pre- 




historic grassy tumulus. It measures thirty 
inches square, and has a deep squai-e cavity 
sunk in it. From its appearance, the stone 
may once have been the socket of a wayside or 
boundary ci'oss, possibly marking the limits of 
the parish of Ryton-upon-Dunsmore, extending 
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'•^^s far. HiTP, from time immomorial, on the 
uv>,.,,i,]„ qC fit. Martin's Day, NovemlM'V 11th, 
"^s l>een collected the " wrotli-money " annually 
•^Ui' to the Lord of the Manor of Knii^htloM' 
IHnudred : n district comprising some twcnty- 
K'^ight villages. These tributary communities 
I pay sums i-anging from one penny to two 
I shillings and threepence-halfpenny each, with 
\ the exception of Ryton, which pays nothing, 
I The whole amounts to nine shillings and three- 
I pence- half penny, the forfeit for non-payment in 
Reach case being either one pound for every penny 
Inot forthcoming, or " a white hull with pink nose 
land ears." This tribute is said to he paid for 
privilege of using certain roads, but it 
jahly was originally " rather money," or fees 
in very ancient days to the Lord of 
nor for the privilege of grazing cattle and 
in the great forests that then overspread 
district, and for having all such animals 
bfficially branded by the Lord's verderer ; strange 
Jid unmarked beasts being liable to confi.>icatioii. 
At the beginning of last century the " M'roth 
Poney" custom was disctm tinned, hut revived 
^r some years. The Duke of Buccleuch, the 
broseut Ltjrd of the Manor, upholds what the 
rillagers call " the old charter " ; and still with 
ery recurring Martinmas, at the shivery hour 
sunrise, the Steward of the Manor attends 
ad duly checks the coins thrown into the 
loUow by the rej)resentutives of the subject 
Iftrishes. Tlie tribute, and perhaps a good deal 
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of any town all the way to Holyhead, and this 
although it stands as an improvement upon 
what Juwl been before 1827, when Telford cut 
a new length of road here. The only good 
entrance to Coventry is from the railway station 
and along Hertford Street, an improvement 
I made in 1812 in place of Greyfriars Lane ; 
a Kteep, narrows , and cobble-stoned way that was 
I once the only road in that direction. 

Coventry's lanes possessing every possilile 
I disability and inconvenience from the coach- 
I man's point of view, it was, when the question 
[ of refoi-ming the Holyhead Road was being 
I debated, seriously proposed that a neiv route 
[ should be adopted, avoiding the city altogether. 
I The proposition failed, and resulted in a com- 
] promise that did little real good, even though 
f it cost £11,000. As an indignant Avriter of 
I that period remarks: "Individual interest was 
I allowed to have its weight, and the traveller is 
still jolted through the long and narrow streets. 
I uttering imprecations at every van! of his 
fcprogress." It is a thrilling picture thus pre- 
laented to the imagination, the traveller cursing 
Pae he goes, and recalls Swift's proposition for a 
I Swearers' Jiank. enriched by funded damns. If 
[ he could liave esl iiiuited a good income from 
the number of good, hearty oaths uttered in one 
day at a little Connaught fair, riches suixdy 
r lieyorid the dreams of avarice would have 
I accrued to a l)ranch of the Itank at Coventry. 
These " private interests " were, of course. 
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S|)ir<'>i. >iilhouette(l against the calm evening 
sky. The view recalls that eloquent passage 
where Raskin, speaking with enthusiasm of 
the old coaching age that he had known, paints 
the joy of the traveller " who from the long- 
hoped-for turn in the dusty perspective of the 
causeway, saw for the first time the towers of 
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some famed city, faint in the rays of sunset, 

and came to his appointed inn after " hours of 

peaceful and thoughtful pleasure, for which 

kthe rush of the arrival in the railway station 

lis perhaps not always, or to all men, an 

1 equivalent." 

Those three spires still advise the stranger, 
whose ears by some strange chance the fame 
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stances that led to his doing so, in the opening 
lines : — 

I waited for the train at Coventry ; 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge. 

Waiting for a railway train is so unpromising 

^ prelude to a mediaeval legend that at the 

fii^t blush a processional " train " is understood, 

^nd certainly a practical man Avould Avait on 

the platform, rather than the bridge, for the 

ti^ain to London or Birmins^ham But Tennvson 

^^^tually did allude to the raihvay, and if he 

slipped the legend while he Avaited, the train 

^^Ust have been very late, for the poem is a 

^^g one. These unpromising circimistances 

I^^^haps account for its unequal merit, and for 

^*^e figure of fun that Leofric, " the grim Earl," 

^ Unintentionally made to ropros(Mit, with '' his 

^ ^^rd a foot before him and his hair a yard 

^liind." It is a tripping music-hall line, and 

^^Xe words those of a comic som?. Not even a 

Cj^uke — nay, nor a King — in tliesc* days of vulgar 

^^ys and popular songs, could dare defy 

'^^e current prejudice in favour of a close 

^rop, and so the Tennysonian I^eofric suffcu-s 

^^cordin^lv. 

Leofric, so says the ancient l(\gend, consented 
to remove the tax if his Countless would ride 
unclothed through the* stre(»ts of Coventry. 
This, as he thought it a thing impossil)le for 
her to do, was his grimly humorous way of 
refusing to satisfy her compassionate pleadings. 
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But she tfwk !iim at his woi-d, and thus, 
** I'lothiHl on with chastity," rode the length 
of the town, her hair, we an' toW, in compe- 
1 tition witli U^ifric's own yard - hmgth, falling 
ahdUl her in golden masses, shielding her 
persiin fi-om the slmmolass sun. 

Co\eTilry that day was a city of the dead. 
> l^cine stirred, or might stir, out of doors while 
I the pious Godiva rode her enfranchising pilgrim- 
age, and all faces were turned from curtained 
I ftiul shuttered windows. All, that is to say, 
[ save one. A graceless tailor, whose name lias 
\ b<'en handed down to us as " Peeping Tom," 
[ looked out from a hole he had hon-d in a 
shutter, imd we arc asked to believe that he 
was liliiided by the WTath of Heaven for his 
pn'siiinptiud. "The stnry of IVei)ing Tom is 
well known," says Wigstead, writing in 1797; 
luhlin^r. "This efligy is now to be seen next door 
to tlu' ' King's Head ' inn, said to be the very 
house from whence he attempted to gratify his 
eurioiity." Peeping Tom, in fact, is a personage 
whom (.'oventi-y will not willingly resign to 
oblivinn. Representations of that "low churl, 
eoni|iiU't of thankless earth," have been numerous 
iti lh<* city. Not so long since thei-e were three, 
all spying from their several positions down 
upon the stre<'ts. and certainly the one Wigstead 
tiiciitioiis is still in evidence, not now "next 
doin" to the "King's Head," but built into a 
blank window of that rebuilt hostelry. If 
tailors dressed thus in Saxon days, they must 
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ha VI' been ^or^eous pei-sons. But the effiify, 
l(»f)king like that of an Admiral from some 
comic opera, is not older than a century and 
a lialf. and is perhaps a portion of a figure 
carried in tlie Godiva prncessions that at intervals 




r have panuk'd Coventry's streets for many 

I jrears past. They do so now, but whether the 

Labvious wiiu; and the pink silk tights of the 

nusic-hall woman, representing; Godiva, commend 

kenuselves as realising the old legend, is a 

atter of individual taste. 

VOL, I. IH 
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and no prisons, while Coventry was a fortress-city 
and had both. 

" True as Coventry blue " would, in view o! 
this old attitude, seem a saying ill-applied to 
a place of Puritan politics ; but it referred to * 
dye then used here. When Ogilby came ^ 
Coventry in the compilation of his great roa^' 
book, he noted its position " on the little rir ^^ 
Sherborne, w hose water is peculiar for the Bl"«-^^ 
Dye." Even then, it will be seen, the city w 
beginning to recover from the decay of a hund 
vears before. 




XLII 

Romance did not leave Coventry with the passin 
of medi5x>val days. It merely changed its aspect 

doffed the " armour bright " the romancists lov 
to tell of, and Avoiit clad instead in russet ; pu 
aAvay helm and pike and broadsword, and sa 
the Ha eloiig day at tlie loom ; changed indee 
the llomanci* of Warfare for that of Industry, 
so that it Avas possible for old travellers to^ 
remark '' the noise of the looms assails the 
passengers' ears in (»very direction." Coming in 
later years upon its discarded old Avarlike panoply 
of steel, Coventry luis fashioned it anew, in the 
form of bicycles, for the needs of a peaceful age. 
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Tennyson, in Godwa^ writing — 

We, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, 

seems to foreshadoAV the bicycle, but the early 
period at which that poem was produced forbids 
any such allusion. We must needs, therefore, 
look upon those lines as prophetic, especially 
since, regarded in any other way, the phrase 
"the flying of a wheel" appears meaningless. 
But, even in the light of a prophetic inspiration, 
is not the cut at the " ncAv men " who " cry 
down the past " an ill descripticm of the typical 
cvclist, who uses his flvino^ Avheel as a means of 
communing with Nature and antiquity ? 

Coventry became earnestly industrial when 
jousts ceased ; and its industries, in their rise 
and fall, have had their own romance. There 
were, of course, Coventry makers of woollens ; 
pinners and needlers ; girdlers, loriners, and 
many other tradespeople in the days of chivalry ; 
but it was only in modern times that the in- 
dustries of silk-weaving and dyeing, ribbon- 
making and Avatch-making arose, to give a 
fugitive prosperity to the place before the cycle 
industry came to confer upon it a greater boon. 
Those trades have gone elsewhere ; but ask even 
the most ignorant for what Coventry is famous 
nowadays, and you get for answer " cycle 
manufacturing." Yet before 18G9 that industry 
was unborn, and the trade of Coventry at the 
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handle, which worked a spring, which droAo 
the machine forward. The criticism Johnson 
levelled against this device was one tliat 
will probably appeal poAverfully to all cyclists 
who have stored up in their memories horrid 
experiences of hill-climl)ing and head-winds. 
" What is gained," said the learned Doctor, " is 
the man has the choice whether he Avill inov(^ 
himself alone, or himself and the machine too." 
Nothing came of that invention, and it was not 
imtil 1816 that the " Hol)by Horse," as it after- 
wards became known, was devised in Paris bv a 
^I. Niepce He named it a " Celeripede." Tliis 
machine, improved by a Baron von Drais, of 
Mannheim, does not appear to have found its 
way to England until the autumn of 1818, wlien 
a coach-maker of Long Acre, one Dennis Joliiison 
by name, introduced it as a "Pedestrian Curricle." 
Prom 1819 to 18»30 this machine - the popidarly- 
named "Hobby Horse" — (mjoyed a certain favour, 
although on ccmntry roads it could but s(4dom 
have been seen, for no on(i could ride it tweutv 
miles and remain in an able-bodied condition. 
Its mere weight Avas appalling, constructed as it 
was of two heavv wood(*n Avliecds shod Avith iron, 
and held toi^ether bv a stout bar of tiinl)er. 
Por saddle, the rider had a cushion, and h»ant 
his chest against another cusliion, supportinl l)y 
ironwork. Bestriding this fearsonu* contrivance?, 
the adventurous rider's feet (»asilv reacluMl the 
ground. As the* Hobl)y Horse had no cranks 
or pedals, the mc^thod of propulsion was that 
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of ninnin^ in thi» straddling petition until a 
sufficient impetUK hud been <^ainrd, wheu the 
lumlwritu; machine would carry it» o»mer a 
short dbitiuice on the flat. It was, of course, 
impjssibit? b» riiic up even the slightest rise; 
hut. considerins the momentum likelr to be 
acvumutated bv w muss of iron and wood, 
iicaliujf cooMdemblv over a hundredweight, the 
pMre down hill must have lieen furious enough. 

By ISIO ihe Hobby Horse had disappeared, 
and it was not until 1839-10 that the first 
machine with cranks was inveuted by a Scots 
UacLuuith, Kirkputrick Macmillan. who produced 
a rear-dris mir dwarf bicycle that foreshadowed 
the typ«? now popular. Several machines of this 
kind wen* raaile and sold by Macmillan, but 
lh<-y ilid n'>t ;itt)iiu a lastini; votjue ; and it was 
not until a French mechamc — one Pierre Lalle- 
moiit — in isjio or 1^00 designed the front-driving 
vi'liifipede in tht' workshops of Michaux & Cie, 
ol" I'aris. tluvt the second era of cycling began. 
It was this niticliine that Michaux exhibited at 
tli>' I'aris Exliiliition of 1807- It was seen either 
tlirii ui- the fnllowing year in Paris by Mr. 
It. H. Turner, agent in that city for the Coventrj-- 
Sew iru; Machine Company. He, together with 
Cliarles S|n'ncer and John Mayall, junior, became 
a piuiH'er of cycling in this country. In the 
))ai,'es (if tlie Ukioiiton Roau, details of their 
fir>t long-distance ride, February 17th, 1869, 
nmy he found. 

IJiit Turner not only became an enthusiastic 
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cyclist : he (hrw the attention of his finn to 
what at once proved to be a profitalile manu- 
facture, siij)plementin5, and eventually taking the 
place of, the declining sewing-machine husiuess. 
The style of the firm was altered to the 
" Coventiy Machinists Company," and " bone- 
I shakers," as Velocipedes were speedily nicknamed, 
I began to he turned out in considerable numbers. 
! The " boneshaker " was well named. It had a 
solid iron frame, and wooden wheels with iron 
tyres, ami was only a degree less weighty than the 
Hobby Horse itself, of ponderous memory. Its 
, front wheel was the larger, and was the driving- 
wheel, fitted with "treadles," as pedals wore then 
named. Tlie machine turned the scale at 93 lb. 

Thus, in IHOO, the pastime of cycling and the 

industry of cycle manufacture found a beginning 

[ on these shores. In that year the actual word 

" bicycle " was first introduced, to eveutually 

[ render " Velocipede " obsolete. When the tirst 

syllable of "hicvcle" and "bicycling" was 

dropped is a more difficult matter to determme. 

' Tile present use grew gradually, as one by 

I one the different bicycling and tricycling clubs 

sloughed off those cumbrous prefatory distinc- 

I tions, as unnecessary and unwieldy; but certainly 

[ the modern use was known by 1879, when the 

[ ^CycUst Mas established, with the half-apologetic ' 

[ that may even yet be seen on its engraved title- 

r page. Two years earlier, when the BicycUny 

\ J^etes was founded, the elision of the distinguish- 

Ling syllable was evidently not foreseen. 
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bars, when, in the event of an accident, one fell 
^ greater or shorter distance, according to the 
*'peed or the force of the shock. 

The " ordinary " was at its height, in 
''i^asiirement and popularity, in 1880, a year 
''in.t also marked the palmiest period of cycling 




clubs. The cyclist of that era made a hrave 
show. Arrayed in a tight-fitting imiform, that 
in its frogged patrol-jacket and gauntlet gloves 
aped military costimie, and in its tight hrt^eches 
made the sudden strain of a fall the utter dis- 
solution of those garments, his was a wonderful 
figure as he wended his uncertain way, gazing 
from his point of vantage over the countryside. 
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But as his first youth waned, and his s^ility 
with it, rendering the exercise of yaulting into 
the saddle increasingly more of an enterprise, 
the cyclist yearned for a less giddy height 
than that of the ^^ordini^,*' and his growing 
infirmities, more than any other consideration, 
eventually hrought about the modem geared-up, 
rear-driving, dwarf bicycle the "safety"; but 
Time, the cynic, that has robbed the term 
"ordini^" of its meaning, has brought about 
many more fatal cycling accidents in these 
"safety" days than occurred in the era of the 
high bicycle. 



XLIII 

It was the late J. K. Starley's " Rover " of 
1885 that opened the way for cycling's modern 
development. It was a design rightly claimed 
to have " set the fashion to the world," and the 
difference between it and patterns of the current 
season is only in detail. Already, before Starley, 
attempts had been made to produce a " safety," 
as shown by Lawson's patent of 1876 and his 
"bicyclette" of 1880, together with the designs 
by Shergold and Bate in 1876 and later, in 
which 26- to 30-incli wheels, provided with gear, 
were to do the work of the 56- and 58-inch 
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Ungeared wheel. But none of these designs 
attained any commercial success. 

The *' Rover " hrou«:ht many thousands more 
^^to the ranks of cyclists, and gave an added 
I^^osperity to Coventry, but what has been called 
^'Ixe " great boom " was yet to come. A con- 
tributory cause of that event, although ante- 
^^ting it by some six years, was the introduction 
^^ the pneumatic tyre. So long ago as 1845 a 
X^neumatic rubber tyre for carriages had been 
^t:ivented by Thompson, and forgotten, and it was 
^ot until 1888 that Mr. J. B. Dunlop designed 
tlie first pattern of the tyre bearing his name. 
Xiike many another epoch-making invention, its 
importance was originally not so much as 
guessed at, and it was only as a home-made 
device for securing the easy running of his 
children's cycles that it first came into being. 
It began to be manufactured in 1889, and 
certainly since 1891 pneumatic tyres for cycles 
have been universal. They i)ractically first 
rendered it possible for ladies to adoi)t the 
pastime, and first made cycling luxurious, rather 
than necessarily an athletic exercise. The result 
was the **boom" that bei?an in the earlv 
summer of 1895. 

Suddenly, from being looked down upon by 
all who pretended to any culture or social con- 
sideration, cycling became fashionable. Cyclists, 
who had cycled ever since the days when 
Edmund Yates in the JVorld^ speaking for 
Society, had bitterly called them *' cads on 
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^^ith temporary accommodation in their works. 
-'^He population, numberin*^ in 1891 58,503, rose 
^t. once bv 10,000. To meet this influx, buiidins: 
operations were feverishly bei^un, and street 
^^pon street of entirely new sul)urbs began to 
^'i^e. 

And for a time the '' l)oom " continued. 

'N'ewer and immensely larjje factories were built 

^^Ji the strength of it, and during 1897 the 

Output of cycles rose to an extraordinary height. 

It was the Company Promoter who killed 

^11 this prosperity. Unscrupulous men, versed 

^^ all the dark ways of the financial world, 

^ound their opportunity in those palmy days, 

^nd, i^urchasing and amalgamating, converted 

\)rosperous private firms into unwieldy and over- 

K5apitalised public companies. In the thick of 

^11 this juggling with millions, and snatching of 

commissions and vendors' j)rofits, the l)ul)ble 

burst, and an honoural)le and liiglily prosi)erous 

industry was wrecked, and l)ecame a bve-word 

and a rei)roach all the world over. The events 

of 1898 make a painful retrospect. Noblemen 

who bore ancient and honourable titles were 

publicly accused as common touts and commission 

agents engaged in hoodwinking the pul)lic, and 

even ready, when ojiportunity ottered, to cheat 

one another. The scandal struck the heaviest 

blow to the House of liords and hereditary 

legislation that that House and that i)rinciple 

of government have ever sutt'ered. 

The professional Company Promoter we have 
VOL. I. 19 
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had with ■» em- hbcc- Iimhe4 LaiUlitT 
brouf^t hin iiilo beiu;. umI Utter expericse^ 
durins a ^menSaoii sad » half ha» rniMcJ Ap 
public to at laat gain a just rirw of him and 
hiff method*; bat the pablic, M that time, still 
looked opoa a nobiettan a«. almost of necessitT. 
a man of honoor. The ivrrlatianA that foUo««vl 
thin Hidden cra^ di^pelLnl ihal fnod belief, 
and pui»ooed eonfidracp at it* retr s|>rtii?-h«ul. 
Tfaff BodHv "hooro" bad alrpadr ended, and 
the bmvtins uf the financial bubble left thr 
onee Aoarishins; indostrr di*or^auLw<L Ever 
«tnoe that iinbappy y«ar of ISO^ Corentxy lukK 
iritncMed a inelaof^ly ^ucoessioa of failures, 
and ha» neen factor; after factory cloned. Only 
recently ba» cycle manufacturins; lie^un to 
rpcnvcr fmm that •*tairj''rin'r IiIdw. Yet. npnrt 
fmm such cori^idcnitions a-i thf waxin-r and 
waning fortiinf> of financii-r". or of manii- 
factiinT^ iirid tJi'-ir hirflin;r> anion-; pn>fessional 
niciii:,' cvcli-i*. cyciini: as a pastime has Iieen 
"•tira'lily pni'^ri" — ivf. AVhf-rf one pt-rson rode a 
■■ Uitiir-^hakiT." tu'cnty Ix-st r(»dt.' the hish bicycle; 
and, ii'Ava(Iay>, for every twenty who perched on 
the p^'i-iloiis eminence of the oltl "ordinary." 
two liiiniln-d are found uiKin the modem cycle. 
'Dif iri'lii-try is thus r-ndowed with elasticity and 
-iroii'^r reeiipi-rative powei*s, so that in this saner 
jit-riod Covi'iiti-y is doinir a iri-eat deal more than 
iiicn-ly lioldiiiir its own. even thoui^h many other 
towns have secured a share in the business of 
eycli' production. 
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Here, then, for the i)resent, ends Coventry's 
romance. There be those who look forward to 
a new and stirring chapter of it, in a wished- 
for manufacture of motor-cars ; but the future 
lies on the knees of the gods, to order iis they 
will. 



XLIV 

Coaching history at Coventry begins in 
1658, with the establishment of a stage-coach 
between London, Lichfield, and Chester. This 
pioneer, starting from the " George " Inn, 
Holborn Bridiye, reached Coventrv in three 
days, or professed to do so, Sus])ici(ms that 
this was only a profession, not often put into 
practice, are aroused by the title of a new 
coach, put on the road in 1739. This was the 
" London, Birmingham, and Lichfield Flying 
Coach," that took just the same time to reach 
Coventry, and yet arrogated the term " fiying " 
to itself, as a superior r(»commendation al)ove 
all earlier convevances. The fare l)etween 
London and Coventrv was 25,v. In 1773 a 
wonderful thing liapi)ened, for in that yc^ar the 
"Coventry Flying Machini* " winged its way in 
one day. Later coaches belong to the road in 
general, and Coventry was but an incident 
on the way ; but there w(?re many short 
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dHteaoea eoftend 

"Peepny Tnw" j 

hiHwRra this 

otbrni b> Binniseliau. UHifirld. Warvidk, 

LpainiD:;tnn. lli^lirahaBi. aiwl Sbatfacd-oM-J 

A •* Litllf Wimd^r" CoTetilry 

hXmK^. ran t» the last vpak <if oomcUb!:. 

FinnRT. it* dririr, «u an pxprrt with tlie wliip. 

aiul cr>uld matcb the pip*^ «ui of s «aT£am''« 

month with it, and not toadi hiBi. as be dtore 

alnnjf. One quit« expects, in trndins: Tooi 

V'lniwr* camT. to li^ht upon the iroonl of ooe 

of thi^ victims of tlif!»e little pleacaotrie* vaitin? 

f»r ihpir autbj>r and puundin!; him into a jelly; 

hut ri'i one ever aeems to have bad vttfficioit 

ft]>irit, 

\\f*,\Hf^ rtif " Kiii^"^ Arm*.'' tht-rt- Here the 
"Qutft-n's Jlt-ad/' the " BuU." and the -White 
WfAv'' |(n»iniricnt. ainoiiK Coventry inns. The 
" Hull " st'KMl where the Barracks are now 
siliiat''(l, in Smithford Street. The " White 
lii'fii-,'' ill Iliirh Street, chani^ed its sign in 1811 
Id tin- " ("ravi-n Arms " ; a name it still retains. 
'1 lie clijiiiirc was made out of compliment to the 
Iljird Kiirl of f'mvcn, wlio liad then returned 
lo liv*' ill Coniln' AI»Ik\v, a family seat near 
( 'i,\ fiiti'v tliat had long lieen closed. His 
it-'-idctiei' tlu'ii' I)n>u^]it much custom to the 
cilv nnd lo ttie house. 

Till- old inn remains just sis it was in coach- 
iiiir (Ihvs. TlK'i'e are the lonir yard, with stahles 
t.l Klizaln-tiiaii date, and the solid i-ed-hrick 
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portions of the house, rebuilt in the time 
when George III. was King, facing the 
narrow i)assage. Fronting on the street, the 
building is of old white-painted plaster. It 
Avas in front of the " Craven Arms " that the 
fatal accident, already recounted, to Tom Peck, 
the guard of the " Eclipse " coach, happened. 
Opposite was one of the many coach oflfices ; 
the scen(% perhaps, of tliat story of the little 
girl being booked over-night at half-price, as 
the custom was. Her elder sister took the seat 
in the morning, when the l)ook-keeper remarked 
to her mother, " Your little girl has grown 
in the night." 

One of the last relics of old times went, 
unhonoured, in 1872, when the turnpike-gates 
on eitlier side of Coventrv were abolished ; and 
a long-enduring link was broken when Th(mias 
Clarke died, in Coventry Hospital, April, 1899. 
Clarki^ was, according to the newsj)apers 
chronicling the event, the " oldest postl)oy in 
England." Not a few, also, i)roclaimed him to 
be *'the last"; but last i)ostboys have been 
dying in considerable numbers since then, and 
modest paragraphs in the daily papers still 
appear, now and again, recording the jiassing 
of another. The Last Postboy, indeed, is not 
yet, and those paragraphs are not uncommonly 
followed bv letters from survivors, who are 
always found to Mriti^ and claim the honour for 
themselves. Tliev are as inexhaustible as tlie 
widow's cruise of oil, i)ieces of the True Cross, 
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iir relics uf th^ saints in Romiui Catbolic 
churches. Wlirn the traTeller of expenencr 
lus seen the skull of Si. JercHue in one place, 
he is not surjimed to be sfaowu another Mime- 
where else, for he has alrenilv seen file thi^h 
hoDes of some other saint at different »hrui*». 
and kiwwi!. that, if he per*e¥en», he will 
probniilir ttnd Mmie more. ixtA in the sune 
war, there b alwavs another postboj when the 
last has died- They were— or are, we tnii^it 
peritafiN say— a lon^-Uvwl race, all bone and 
gristle ; without a »pare ounce of flesh for 
disease to fasten u^iou. and, inured for torn; 
Tears to hard work in all weathers little affected 
in old aee hr the chills and lutter winds that 
cany off the lest hardy anion* elderly folks. 
The enachman wa^ nf another kind. He sat on 
his box all the time, and grew fat in fingirin'j 
the ribb«>us : while the pcustboy bumped his 
tiesh awEiy nii h'»r*tlKick. Did any one ever see 
a f;it [histlmy > _VnJ was it not the exception 
for a cixiehmaa to (je lean r His fatness Ions 
>iuce tarried off the last ct»chimui of the old 
days, but the 

w"h'.\ in the wonls of the old chorus, " detemiintHl 
to titiish off the rtair'ti- " are pri>bably still 
liviiiix. ill a hale aud leiui old :\ire, aIthou<>h 
cotieh<->, LinJ I'hiii'j's, aii.i all 'li-' -i ai'- f th<' 
mad have sone, and the " DTa:£v'n " il^ielf no 
looker looks down the dusty highway. 
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Sixty years befoit?, Clarke had seen th(5 
railway come to Coventry, and l)rin«r many 
chanji^es in its wake, among them the rebuilding 
of the comfortable old inns. He was old enou£:li 
to have driven Mr. Pickwick, or Mr. PickAvick's 
originator, on that remarkably wet journey from 
Birmingham to Towcester. It was probably at 
the old " King's Head " that the postchaise 
team was chaniired that niu^ht. When they 
stop])ed, the steam asccMided fnmi the liorses in 
such cloiuls as wholly to obscure the* ostler, 
whose voice was, how(»v(»r, heard to declare 
from the mist that li(» (expected the first Gold 
Medal from the Himiane Society, (m tlieir next 
distribution of awards, for taking the postboy's 
hat off; the Avater descending from the brim 
of wliich, tlie invisible gentleman declared, must 
inevitably have drowned him (the postboy) l)ut 
for his great pres(»nc(* of mind in t(*aring 
it 2^i*^^^^ptly from his h(»ad, and drying tlie 
gasj)ing man's countenance Avith a wisp of 
straw. 

Hen* it was that Sam Weller, '' lowering 
his voice to a mysterious whisi)er," asked Bob 
Sawyer if h(» had ever *' know'd a churchyard 
where there was a j)ostboy's tombstone^" or 
had ever seen a (h*ad j)()stb()y." 

"No!" rejoined Bob, '* I never did." 

" No I " rejoined Sam, trium])hantly, '' nor 
never will ; and thc^re's another thing tliat 
no man never se(s and that's a dead donkc^v. 
No man never see a dead donkeA' " ; addimi: 
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that, " without goin' 60 far as ti> sus-sert, as 
some wery ^enable people do, that postlM>y*. 
and donteya is both immortal, Avot I say 
this ; that venerer the,v feels thcirsolves gettin' 
BtifF and past their n-ork, they just ridoK off 
together, wun postboy to a pair in the usiiaX 
way; wot becomes on 'em nobody knows, hut 
its werry probable as they starts away to tiikw 
their pleasure in some other vorld, for flioMt 
ain't a man alire as <>ver see either a donkey 
or a postboy a-taking liis pleasure in this 

The " King's Head," sis already Imited^ 
has been rebuilt' in the stained gla^JS and ^littf 
style, '. and is quite uninteresting, save fur tho 
effigy of "Peeping Tom," moved from tlul 
frontage of a neighboiiriii*;; old house, peeringj 
curiously from an uppei:^.stoie3^^^^^^_ 



XLV 

Crossing the intersection of Hertford Street 
and Broad Gate at this point, the Holyhead 
Road leads out of Coventry by way of Smithfoid 
Str<?et and Fleet Street. Before the revolution- 
ary time of Telford, it continued through Spon 
Knd and Spon Gate and reached Allesley along 
th(! winding route now known as the " Old 
Allesley lloiul, passinij two toll-gates on the 
wav. The " iimv " i-oad branches ofE to the 
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right immediately after passing St. John's 
church and, passing a long factory-like row of 
old weavers' houses, and ' climbing uphill at 
first, goes afterwards flat aiul straight to 
Allesley, in two miles. *' Windmill Hill," as 
it was called, was not a very exalted height, 
hut from it in the old days a (juite panoramic 
view of Coventrv was obtainable. It is tlie 
view, now blotted out bv intervenini' houses, 
seen in Turner's noble picture of the city. In 
it you see the hollow road, with St. John's 
tower at the bottom, and coaches toiling up, 
on the way to Birmingham ; in the distance the 
neighbouring spires of Trinity and St. Michael's, 
with Christ Church aloof, on the right. Turner 
took his stand on the hill-crest, Avhere Meriden 
Street branches off to the right; but Avhere 
tlie grassy banks then sloj)ed steeply to the 
road, and the sheep roamed free, suburban 
villas now cover the hillside, the retaining walls 
of their gardens masking the rugged old earth- 
banks. 

A red -brick toll-gate marks the juncti(m of 
old and new roads at the (entrance of AUeslev, 
a pretty roadside village on a hillside. Tliere 
were at one time two verv lar2:e and busv 
coaching inns here, the* '' Windmill " and the 
" White Lion," and here they stand even now ; 
not as inns, it is true, l)ut structurally unaltered. 
Very handsome red-brick buildings tliey are, 
])elonging to the Georgian and Queen Anne 
periods: the "White Lion," once famed for its 
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cheesecakes and home-brewed ale, prominent 
as the lai^est building in the Tillage street, 
and now divided into two houses; the "Wind- 
mill'" half a mile away, standing back in a 
meadow and used as a farmhouse. 

Meriden, the next item upon the way, is 
heralded by a steeply descending hiU; the 
village below, the diurdb solitary upon the 
hill -top. Merid^i diujrch is quite a little 
museum of antiquities, and a well-kept one, 
with everything carefully labelled for the infor- 
mation of the chance visitor — and the door 
unlocked. Here one finds the effigies of two 
worthy Warwickshire kn%hts of the fifteenth 
century, a chaiiied Prayer Book, and the pro- 
cessional staves of a bygone vills^e club, 
together with a curious old oak alms-chest, 
dated 1627 and inscribed : 

This chest is God's exchequer, paye in then 
Your almes accepted both of God and men. 

*' Mireden," as it was invariably called by old- 
time travellers, is situated on an " uncommonly 
deep " bed of clay in the hole at the foot of 
this hill. Pennant, the antiquary, is respon- 
sible for the statement that the village wa^ 
named Alspath until the time of Henry VI., 
" about Avhich time, becoming a great thorough- 
fare, it got the name of Myreden — ' den ' 
signifying a bottom, and * my re ' dirt ; and 
I can well aoucIi for the propriety of the 
appellation l)eforo tlie institution of turnpikes." 
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In his time, between 1739 and 1782, the 
road at Meriden had been so far improved that 
travellers no longer stuck in the clay. It had 
become a turnpike, and, on the testimony of 
Pennant, " excellent." But the crest of tlie hill 
had still to be climbed, and the dej)th of tlu^ 
vallev to be descended into, before the mlvent 
of Telford, some forty years later, when tlu^ 
cutting on the hill-top and the embankment in 
the hollow were made. Th(5 old road- -a stcvp 
and narrow track — is seen down below, on the* 
right hand, in descending Meriden Hill, and 
beside it the old " Queen's Head," with frontage 
rebuilt in recent vears. Meriden villajire li(\s in 
the succeeding level, Avith rural cottagers on one* 
side of the road, and the ponds and lilicul watcM*- 
courses of Meriden Park on the other; a village! 
green beyond. The housc^s are still, as in 
Pennant's day *' pretty " ; but in tlu». course of 
a hundred and twentv v(»ars the *' matirniticent 
inn, famed frcmi time immemorial for its (ex- 
cellent malt liquor," has retired into privates 
occupation, and the " various embellishnu^nts 
nuide by the old innkeeper, Reynolds— litth^ 
ponds, statues, and other whims," that used to 
enliven the spot, have been swept away l)y 
Time, like old Reynolds himself. 

There Avere in coaching days no few(*r tlian 
eight inns and posting-houses of different degrees in 
Meriden. There are now but two inns: the " Bull's 
Head," formerly a farm-house, and the '' Queen's 
Head," already mentioned. Among the vanished 
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signs are the " Nag's Head," " Halt ShoreE- 
" Crown," md "Swan" (now a butcher's shojj^. 
The magnifioent inn spoken of by Fenniuit w;^* 
the old " Bull's Head '* ; whence the licen(^ 
was tran^erred to the smaller house, now »^ 
named, at the time when coachii^ ceased to b^' 
The old house is seen on the right hand, a ver^' 
large, white-plastered building of good architec-' 
tural character, now secluded from the road by 
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a wall and inm palisade, standing when' the 
(Ii-ivc up to the inn was fonnerly placed. One 
<»f the entrances to and exits from the house in 
coaching and posting times was by the first-floor 
window, above where the portico, a later addition, 
is seen. The " Bull's Hea<l " was an exclusive 
and aristocratic house, and preferivd the top- 
sawyers, who ])osted in their own " chariots," to 
those who travelled in hired chaises; Avhile for 
the mere j)assengers by mail or stage-coach it 
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had, at the best, but a contemptuous tolerance. 
And, indeed, it must have ])een a lordly place, 
and, with its surrounding gardcms, stables, and 
picturesque turrett(?d clock-tow(*r, more like a 
private mansion than a i)lace of ])ublic resort. 
There is still in the turret a dilajndated set of 
chimes that can, Avith care and patience, ])e 
induced to hammer out a few scattered notes 
of a tune alleged to b(» that of " God Save tin* 
King," or Queen, as the* case may be. 



XLVI 

Meriden is one of the many r(*j)ute(l " centn\s 
of England." Measures a straight line fnnn the 
North Foreland to Holyhead, and anotlier from 
the Lizard to the mouth of th(^ Humber, and 
their intersection will be at Min'iden. Witli an 
irregularly shaped country like England, this is 
a somewhat empirical metliod, and the otlier 
reputed centres are evidently o])tained by measur- 
ing from various 2>l^ces dictated l)y individual 
taste and fane v. 

The very hub of the country is held to be 
the ancient cross standing upon the village 
green — shattered now, and l)ound together by 
iron bands. A modern legend that it was 
originally placed here to mark the centre has 
VOL. I. 20 
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grown up, and by conseqaenoe it is sketched and 
phot(^Taphed times without number throughout 
tiie year. 

The "Forest of Arden Archers," or the 
''Woodmen of Arden," as they sometimes style 
themselTes, an ancient guild rerired in 1785. 
and holding meetings at Forest Hall, near by, 
remind the foi^tful traveller that, like Tou<di- 
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stone, he is in Ai-den, or, at any rate, on the 
outskirts of it, in passing through Meriden. 
Henley-in-Ai-den iies to the left, served by a 
station, bald of any poetic or romantic suggestion 
in the title of " Heuley Junction." 

There i-emained, not so many years ago, an 
old inn called the " Ui) and Down Post," on the 
road l)etween Jloridon and Stonebridge. Its 
picture-sign, showing two posts, one standing. 
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the other fallen, quite misrepresented th(* triu* 
meanini? of the name*, Avhich referred to the old 
system of postini^ aloni^ the roads. Prol)ably tlie 
original sign was a i)ictiir(* showing the iij) and 
the down postboys meriting. 

Tlie road now grows to a nohle widtli ; a 
quiet road too, nt any time but Saturdays and 
Sundays, Avhen Birmini^ham and Coyentry's all 
sorts of the cycling kind are let loose u])on their 
eighteen miles b(»tw(H»n the two cities, and motor 
Ciirs from afar whiten tin? hedgeroAvs with dust. 
The old '' St(mel)ridg(* " inn, at the crossing of 
the Lichfield and Leamington roads, has becMi 
gorg(?ously rebuilt, chiefly to meet tin* recpiin*- 
ments of thes(», and is now the ** Stonebridgt* 
Hotel." The " stoiu* l)ridge " itself carries th(* 
road across a little strc^am called the Tanu\ 
Another iiui, the " ^lalt Shoyel," stands with its 
old stables in rc^freshing contrast with that 

ornate modern hostcdry. 

* 

A yery little* excn-tion will suffice to put the* 
quiet man out of sight and hearing of the crowd. 
He has only to turn u]) the lane by the " Clock " 
inn and make* for Jiickenhill spire, less than a 
quarter of a mih* away, and he will haye th(» 
surroundings entindv to himself. 

Bickenhill church is yery beautiful, but 
perhai)s tli(* most nuMuorable thing coniK^ctcnl 
with it is the notice (»xposed in the jMU'ch : — 

It having been decided by the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and by the Court of Appeal, 
that artificial wreaths and glass cases placed 
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I gmns 
Id nk^alhy. Xo oar cab, wftfaoak ■iagled ferl- 

ins^ 'if '!i*:r'i«* md pirv. «*-»* th** marmalade jars 
that hare h*-W war»^r for flowt?r>, or anv anificial 
fhiniT* (iUpLavni in plac^ with ■•uch sacred and 
melanchoiv a»?>^Kriation,». but this would seem to 
1(*' a *[ij«r*ti'm of tastf. or the want of it, alone. 
\l w.rild not U- a much awater stride for courts 
of Uw to d*ft»-nnine in what kind of clothes 
[iari.'»hion*-r> -honld attend serritre. .Vnd- — 
anofhf-r matter. Without defendinff artificial 
Howf;r>, an- the decayed natural blossoms, 
-hrivf-ilwl with heat, and stxldened into an 
•>\f^:f-W- and hiflerms pulp by rains^ a plea^-in? 
-iif ht r I •- it not [>os.<ilde, after all, that the 
vmMf of jK-rtnanency in a slass case or a s;Ia.ss 
ehajil'-t [•. a ^>i>x\v\i\<z ft-elin? to many a poor 
iiioiinier who lack" "culture," but whose instincts 
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revolt from the rotting lilies and stephanotis 
of the bereaved rich ? 

Returning to Stonehridge, the road to Coles- 
hill, and to Castle Bromwich and Lichfield will 
l)e seen branching off from the Holyhead Roml. 
Here, until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the traffic for Shrewsburv and Chester commonlv 
turned off. After that date, not onlv Avere the 
roads througli Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
improved, but the places themselves grew into 
i»;reater importance, and the old Chester Road, 
])y consequence, decayed. By 1802 all the 
Chester coaches had deserted it, but the Liver- 
pool Mail came this way until the last. Up to 
1701 this was not the way to Coleshill at all. 
Until that year the road branched off* at a point 
half a mile from Meriden, and lay through 
Packington Park. It Avas a straight and flat 
road, and conveni(*nt for Coleshill, but offensive 
to Sir Clement Fisher, who then was the* squire 
at Packington Hall. It passed within sight of 
his windoAvs, and he relaxed no (effort until an 
Act of Parliament was passcMl, stopping it up, 
and making the present hilly and circuitous 
road in its stead. The 2>i'^ii'^nble of tlu* Act, 
statins; that the old road Avas inconvenient and 
dangerous, is one of tlie most audacious false- 
lioods ever publicly stated. The old road can 
still b(^ traced in the Park, and standing l)eside 
it is an old tombstone, recording the fate of a 
London tailor struck ])v liarlitnini^ when travellins: 
this Avay. 
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have been oriiatoly rebuilt; the *' Crown'* 
vulgarly. 

Beyond AVells Green the road enters an 
outlying portion of AVorcestershire and comes 
to Yardley, a new-built Birmingham suburb, 
whose shops, dotted here and there by the 
wayside, alternate Avith barns, cow-houses and 
hedges, j)resently to give place to suburban 
streets and so j)rovid(* those shops Avith customers. 
In the hollow succeedini^ Yardlev, at Hav 
Mills, Avhere a little stream runs, not yet 
completely polluted and decently buried from 
sight in a drain pipe, the mile's length of 
Worcestershire ends. Hay ^[ills now belies 
its idyllic name, for it is liere that modern 
Bii*mingliam definitely begins, and tlie smoke-- 
cloud and traffic of that great city grow in 
density. 

Small Heath, Bord(*sley, Ueritend, and l)ig- 
l>eth, that an* all comprised in the next tAvo and 
a half miles, are now l)ut the various names 
distinguishing what Avould otherwise be onc^ 
long street, growing gradually more grimy and 
crowded : a liillv street, Avhere liideous steam tram- 
ways, belching smoke and smuts, run noisily, likc^ 
armoured trains, aiul Avhere the f(*w old gabhnl 
cottages that are left, to tell of timers when 
this was a countrv road, are closelv bes(»t bv 
modern houses, alnvuly liung with soot, like* 
the colnvebs on bottlers of old jKU't. A dramatic 
change indeed from what Leland saw, when 
he journeyed to Jiirmingham in ir):{S, and came 
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throiu(h as ]irettT a street as ever I 
intft Rermin^ham townc. This street 
n-iiH-iuln'r, is cullcfl Dirtoy." He meant Derit- 
cnil. which, if called " Dirtey " tn-tlar would 
hy rin inrans be liljelle^I. " IHrty End" would 
Ik? an easy chati<^' f«nn the real name of the 
sc|iiali(l street, and equally descriptive of it. 
I Wipiteiul in 17W7 tells a tale very different 
from that of Lelaad. Iiustead of a "pretty 
lit«;i?t," ho found an entrance " hy no meanH 
prepr)»ixcK>tin<; the Iniveller in its favour — a 
c<infii»cd niajw of brick and tile rubbish piled 
[cther." llimitni^ham he thouo;ht to be an 
.objcctir>iialiIe phice. " Enveloped in an almost 
impenetrable smoky atmosphere," he says, " it 
\» Iiy no means an agreeable object to a | 
picturi'squr eye." 
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